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Ava the Thoughtful, and waraly, Lord of War. 





HE Danes have preserved many particulars 
relating to the history of Northumberland 
which are not to be found in Bede, the 
Saxon Chronicle, William of Malmesbury, 
Florence of Worcester, or any other original English 
authority. Our national annals are, in fact, very 
imperfect down to about the time of Alfred the Great; 
indeed, we may say till the period of the Norman 
Conquest. With regard to many important sections of 
the country, we know very little of what actually took 
place during several hundred years. Of the particular 
incidents of the various Saxon invasions we are almost 
quite ignorant. We know hardly anything of the 
conquest of Mid-Britain, and but little more of the 
conquest of the North. Such narratives as have come 
down to us are rather mythical than historical, They are 
founded on fact, no doubt, but the fillings-in are fable. 
Beyond the lists of names of barbarous petty kings, in 
many cases plainly and palpably forged, there are only a 
few reliable incidents given. We have portents and 
prodigies and miracles in great plenty, but all else is 
blank, The Heptarchic Age is a time, therefore, in 
which fanciful historians may revel at their own sweet 
will. 

Having premised this much, we shall proceed to relate, 
from Danish popular tradition, a curious episode in the 
history of Northumberland during these dark ages, of 
which we find no trace in any of our old chroniclers, and 
which, so far as absolute truth goes, is probably as re- 
liable as the bulk of the British legends about King Arthur 
and the Round Table, the German legends about the 
Nibelunger, or the Spanish legends about the Cid. It 
concerns a certain Princess Ada and her son Harald, 





neither of whom, so far as we know, is mentioned at all 
by the English writers. 

Ada was the only child of a renowned Scandinavian 
chief, Iver, the Wide-grasping, who, from the province of 
Scania, of which he was a native, and over which his 
father seems to have ruled, had extended his lordship not 
only over the whole of Sweden, but over a great part of 
Saxony, Courland, Esthonia, and other countries, and 
likewise over Northumberland, of which he caused his 
daughter to be proclaimed princess, she having been born 
at Gyrwoe in that province of Britain, probably our 
modern Jarrow. Ada, otherwise called (ida and Unna, 
was the richest heiress in the North, and her hand was 
naturally sought by a number of aspiring youths, to nore 
of whom, however, did she seem inclined to listen, while 
her father was still more fastidious in his estimate of a 
worthy wooer. There were two young Danish under- 
kings, indeed, who might fairly claim a preference over 
the rest, for political reasons, if for no other. These were 
Rorik, surnamed Slingtie, and Helge, surnamed the 
Sharp. Though full brothers, the pair were very unlike 
in disposition. For Rorik was a man of peace, while 
Helge was a bold and hardy sea king, scouring the narrow 
seas every season in search of wild adventures. Helge 
had long courted Ada, and she would willingly have given 
her hand to him; but her scheming father would not 
allow her to do so, because Helge had as yet no position. 
At length he made Ada positively forbid Helge to come 
into her presence, the very last thing she would have 
done of her own accord; and he artfully succeeded in 
making the young man believe that it was the lady from 
whom the objection came, not from himself, and that he 
had done everything in his power, but in vain, to induce 
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her to marry him. Disheartened by this cruel rebuff, 
Helge retired, being, with all his pirate-like daring, a very 
modest man. 

And now his brother Rorik, who was, as we have said, 
of a quite different temperament, was advised by his 
friends to pay his addresses to the coy princess. The 
hint came originally from King Iver, who desired to have 
for his son-in-law a person of whom he could more easily 
make use for his own selfish purposes than Helge. Ada 
was in nowise disposed to favour the elder brother’s suit, 
but it was her father’s will and pleasure that she should 
do so, and she had no alternative but toobey. Rorik, on 
his side, was too lymphatic, or too timid and bashful, to 
go a-wooing personally, and the generous, self-denying 
Helge offered to act as bis ambassador, and crossed the 
sea in that capacity. Iver, the old dog, protested to 
Helge that it was quite inconceivable to him how his 
daughter could have come to prefer the less to the more 
famous of the two brothers. But it was contrary to his 
principles, and abhorrent to his sense of what was due to 
feminine modesty, to interfere with the princess’s inclina- 
tions ; she was old enough to judge for herself, particularly 
as she inherited so ample a share of her mother’s power 
as a wise woman as to have already got the surname of 
“The Deep Thinker” or “* The Thoughtful One.” 

But when the king spoke of more and less famous, 
Helge only said :—‘‘If my brother is less famous than I, 
it is because he sits at home in peace and rules his people 
like a tather ; while I roam about the world, working all 
sorts of mischief for my own pleasure: so I think he is 
the wiser and better man of the two.” 

The preliminaries having been all duly settled, Helge 
escorted Ada to her new home in Denmark, from her 
father’s palace. In the course of the voyage, mutual 
explanations tock place, and both Ada and Helge learned 
with astonishment the nature of the trick that had been 
played upon them. They felt heartbroken at the blank, 
dreary prospect that lay before them, for they had truly 
loved each other, and their affections had been most 
cruelly trifled with. They remained, nevertheless, true 
to their honour, though Ada was ready to invoke curses 
on the head of her mercenary, heartless parent, and Helge 
could scarcely help suspecting that his brother was an 
accomplice with Iver. 

But the nuptials between Rorik and Ada were duly 
solemnised, and the issue of their union was one of the 
greatest heroes the North ever produced, the celebrated 
Harald Hildetan. Harald was the handsomest boy that 
ever was seen. He throve so well that in his third year 
he was as tall, stout, and active as other lads were in their 
tenth year. 

In the following summer, King Iver began making a 
tour through his dominions, and, calling at Zealand by 
the way, on his route to West Gothland, he sent a mes- 
sage to Rorik’s palace to inquire after his daughter, bis 
son-in-law, and his grandson’s health. Ada, knowing her 


father’s crafty turn, and suspecting he had some sinister 
motive, was anxious on her husband’s account, when he 
intimated his intertion of going to the shores of the 
Sound to have an interview with the old tyrant, who had 
expressed a strong wish to see him. Being, as the reader 
will recollect, a wise woman, or reimkennar, of the sort 
personified by the author of ‘‘ Waverley ” in Norna of the 
Fitful Head, she made ready with her own hands, on the 
floor of a room in the palace, a new bed, with new sheets, 
and on it she got her husband to lie down to rest, telling 
him, at the same time, to take particular note of his 
dreams, as from the nature and complexion of these she 
would be able to read his fortune. 

Rorik dreamed that he saw a noble hart quietly brows- 
ing in a rich level meadow, and that a leopard sprang out 
of the wood upon it, to make it its prey. But the hart 
struck its horns into the ferocious beast, just behind the 
shoulder, so that it died. A great dragon thereupon 
came flying through the air, seized hold of the hart with 
its claws, and tore it to pieces. A she-bear stood near 
with her cub, which the dragon would otherwise have 
destroyed ; but the dam protected her offspring, and the 
dragon was foiled. Finally, the dragon disappeared, 
falling into the sea and perishing there. ‘*These,” said 
Ada, ‘‘are the evil spirits by which my father is pos- 
sessed, contending with each other, and destroying him 
in the end. But have a care, then, husband, how you 
meet him, for the dream portends you no good.” 

Rorik set out with a great following to greet his father- 
in-law, and after they had conferred with each other a 
while, he courteously invited Iver to become his guest for 
afew days. Theold king, however, excused himself, on 
the ground that pressing necessity called him to West 
Gothland ; but, with deeply concocted villainy, he told 
Rorik that his wife Ada was unfaithful to him, and that 
Harald was not his, but Helge’s son. He accordingly 
advised him to divorce her, and turn the bastard out of 
doors; or, at least, if he could not make up his mind todo 
that, he ought certainly to avenge himself on his wife’s 
seducer and paramour. He would otherwise be branded 
as a “‘niding”—the most contemptible of men. Iver then 
proceeded on his voyage northwards, leaving Rorik writh- 
ing as if stung by an adder, as one Scald expresses it. 

Helge came home in the autumn from a long and suc- 
cessful course, and Ada, to whom her husband had said 
nothing on the subject of her alleged infidelity, made a 
grand banquet in his honour. The gallant sea king was 
in capital spirits, but his sedate brother the reverse. 
Helge urged Rorik to make merry along with his guests, 
as the laws of hospitality demanded, and to drive away 
dull care with ale and mead and dancing, as he was fain 
to do himself. But the more urgently he pressed him the 
more moody and sullen did he become. At length it was 
resclved to get up a tournament, and in that Rorik con- 
sented to take part. But whilst Helge innocently tilted 
against him with a blunt spear, Rorik ran at his brother 
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furiously with a sharp-pointed lance and pierced him 
through the heart, so that he fell off his horse dead. 

No sooner had King Iver heard how well his wicked 
plot had succeeded than he assembled his fighting men, 
and told them what a horrid crime Rorik bad committed, 
and in what a dastardly fashion he had done the fratri- 
cidal deed. He spoke eloquently of the frank, manly cha- 
acter, gallant bearing, and glorious deeds of the murdered 
hero, and contrasted his life and acts with those of the in- 
dolent and listless Rorik. He asked them to help him to 
avenge his friend Helge, who should, by rights, have been 
his son-in-law. They followed him, as in fealty bound, 
and Rorik was vanquished in the field, took ignominiously 
to flight, and was killed during the pursuit by some one 
who did not recognise his rank, but felled him from behind 
with a mace. 

Ada managed to raise some fresh troops, who made 
head for a while against Iver’s forces ; but, despairing of 
ultimate success, she gathered all her treasures together, 
and fled with her son to Norway, where, consulting her 
interests rather than her inclinations, she married 
Radbard, one of the petty kings who ruled over that 
country. 

On the other hand, Iver made himself master of the 
whole of Denmark, which from the beginning had been 
at the bottom of his hateful plans. He then fitted out 
an expedition by sea against Radbard, his new son-in- 
law, whom he accused of having married his daughter 
without his consent. But while lying storm-bound in 
a bay off the Swedish coast, he had a quarrel with 
his foster-brother Hord, who, in a fit of ill-humour, 
alluding to his insatiable greed of dominion, had com- 
pared him to ‘‘ the huge serpent, begotten of the devil, 
which lies at the bottom of the ocean with its tail in 
its mouth, encircling the whole earth, causing storms and 
tempests, sucking in ships, and suffocating everything 
that comes near it with the floods of rank venom which 
it vomits forth.” Hord stood on a cliff jutting out 
into the sea. Iver sprang at him like a wild cat from 
the lofty prow of his ship, the Great Dragon. They 
caught each other by the throat, but both fell head- 
long into the sea, which swallowed them up, and they 
were never more heard of. 

When Harald was fifteen years old, he enlisted under 
the banner of Halfden the Strong, a hero whose name 
is perpetuaced in several localities on Tweedside, a dis- 
trict more than once harried by him. Some authorities 
will have it that Halfden was Harald’s real father ; 
but, however this may have been, it appears that Ada, 
of whose second husband we hear no more, was pre- 
sent during this campaign. For we are told that 
when her son was sore wounded in a great battle in 
which Halfden fell, she took him upon her back and 
carried him off the field into a neighbouring wood, 
where, in a humble cottage, she nursed him with great 
care, and soon had him restored to health and strength. 


It was the custom in those days for the Norse women to 
accompany their fathers, husbands, or sons into the field 
to serve as ‘“‘leeches” and surgeons when there was 
need—to probe, wash, and bind up their wounds—to 
give them reviving medicated drinks—and generally to 
minister to their wants. 

But, if all tales be true, this was the last occasion on 
which Ada would have any necessity to perform any such 
service to her son. For Odin, whose sincere worshipper 
the young hero was, and whose special favourite he 
became, granted him, in response to his mother’s prayers, 
the gift of invulnerability, as Thetis did to Achilles, 
Thenceforth, neither iron nor steel could harm him, so 
that the weapons which were deadly to others played 
harmlessly around him. No wonder, then, that he 
devoted to Odin everyone whom he overcame in battle. 
No wonder that his contemporaries gave him the surname 
Hildetan, or Lord of the Battle Field. His marvellous 
acts and deeds were recorded in many parts of Scan- 
dinavia, and possibly also of North Britain, cut in runes 
in the face of the living rock. He overran all Scania, 
Zealand, and Jutland, and formed Denmark into a 
united kingdom. He did all this—as well he might, con- 
sidering Odin’s miraculous gift to him—without helm or 
hauberk, cuirass, or cuisse, habited only in a plain red 
cloak, with a cap surmounted by an eagle’s plume. He 
also helped several of the under-kings of Norway, who 
were always fighting amongst themselves, to beat their 
enemies ; and after having restored several of them to 
their dominions, he would accept of no fee or reward, 
reckoning himself sufficiently paid with the eternal 
honour he had won. Inspired by Odin, he cured his 
soldiers of a dreadful epidemic disease, that threatened 
to cut them all off when upon a long, weary march, the 
god directing him to make use of a particular herb, 
which grew in the damp meadows, and which acted as 
a specific against the otherwise fatal distemper. This 
valuable plant is said to have been the Pulicaria dysen- 
terica, or common flea-bane, with which, according to 
Linneus, Marshal Keith once cured the Russian army 
of dysentery. 

After returning from the Far North, Harald sailed up 
the Elbe and Weser, and attacked the Frieslanders. He 
then chased the Germans a considerable way up the 
Rhine. Next he vanquished the Wends on the southern 
shores of the Baltic. Subseqently, he invaded Aquitaine 
or Southern Gaul, After that, he started for Britain, 
from the mouth of the Garonne and Loire, bent on vindi- 
cating his rights ; for the restless Northumbrians had risen 
in rebellion, thrown off the Danish yoke, and chosen to 
themselves a native king, of the Anglian race, whom, 
however, Harald very soon dethroned. Then, crossing the 
Firth of Forth, which was the northern boundary of his 
English dominions, he marched through Fife, Angus, the 
Mearns, Buchan, Moray, and back, ravaging with fire 
and sword, to make ample reprisals for the assistance 
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which the Pictish king had given the turbulent Northum- 
brians. 

The story goes that he afterwards sailed over once more 
to Gaul, where his arms were everywhere successful, and 
that, not content with these wonderful exploits, he 
marched across the Alps into Italy, where he never drew 
bridle till he had reached Rome. Thus did he subdue, say 
the veracious Scalds or ballad-singers, all the countries 
and kingdoms from the North Sea to the Mediterranean, 
so that every one of them paid him scot and tribute for 
fifty years; for so lone did his reign last, after he had 
overcome the whole of his enemies round about. 

During the latter part of his reign, he dwelt in perfect 
peace; but, in order to keep his men from becoming 
effeminate, through want of exercise in active warfare, he 
required them to be constantly drilled in the use of 
sword, spear, and mace. And they are said to have 
grown so expert through these exercises as to be able to 
shave the hair off each other’s eyebrows with their sharp 
weapons, without grazing the skin. And if any one 
winked or blinked when this delicate cperation was being 
performed he was forthwith hooted out of the ranks as a 
poltroon and coward. 

Such is great part of the staple of the history of the 
Middle Ages—the raw material out of which the Turners, 
Kembles, Palgraves, Thorpes, and others, have en- 
deavoured to construct a reliable chain of facts. It was 
not the object of the Scalds, be it remembered, to record 
what they knew or believed to be true, but rather to 
relate what was likely to be agreeable to their auditors. 
Hence these romances, exaggerating the exploits of real 
heroes, and, in default of real heroes, inventing fictitious 
ones. W. Bz 








Sir Gosselin Benbille, Free- 
booter. 


mtd) U RING the reign of the unhappy Edward 
II., the disorders of the times, from foreign 
wars and intestine dissensions, but, above 
all, the cruel famines, recurring almost 
every year, which forced the nobility to dismiss many 
of their armed retainers, increased the number of 
robbers in the kingdom to such a degree that no place 
was secure from their incursions. 

Among the desperadoes who flourished at this period, 
one of the most reckless and daring was Sir Gosselin 
Denville, of whom we find a long account in Johnson’s 
**Lives of the Highwaymen.” This man was descended 
from very honourable parents at Northallerton, in the 
North Riding of Yorkshire, whose ancestors had come 
into England with William the Conqueror, receiving 
from him lands in that quarter for their services. 
Young Gosselin was intended for the priesthood, and 
for that purpose was sent to St. Peter’s College, Carn- 








bridge, which had just lately been founded by Hugh 
de Balsham, Bishop of Ely. Here he prosecuted his 
studies for some time with great assiduity and seeming 
warmth, but merely, as it turned out, to please his 
father, until he should get possession of his fortune; 
for immediately on the old man’s death, he left the 
university and gave up all idea of taking orders, plung- 
ing into a course of dissipation, licentiousness, and 
luxury, which soon reduced him to penury. 

The natural resource of a broken spendthrift of spirit 
in those days was to take to the congenial vocation of 
Robin Hood and Friar Tuck. This was what young 
Denville accordingly did. It would not have served his 
purpose, however, to go out alone on foraging expeditions, 
so he found means to associate himself with one of the 
many robber bands which were the terror of the country. 
The chief under whom he enlisted was Sir John 
Middleton, of Belsay, a Northumbrian baron, who, with 
his brother, Sir Gilbert, and Sir Walter Selby, of 
Biddleston, had Jeagued themselves together, ostensibly 
for mutual defence, but really to prey upon their 
neighbours as freebooters.s They went so tar as to 
disclaim the king’s authority, and managed to get into 
their possession all the castles in Northumberland, except 
Alnwick, Bamborough, and Norham. They likewise 
made an incursion into the county of Durham, at the 
time when Lewis Beaumont was travelling northward 
to be installed as Lord Bishop in the cathedral city, on 
the high festival of St. Cuthbert’s translation (4th 
September, 1317). The prelate had naturally thought 
that it would add to the magnificence of the ceremony 
if he were to receive consecration from the hands of 
two cardinals, Gaiiselinus and Lucas, who had been 
sent into this country by the Pope to mediate a 
peace between England and Scotland, and to terminate 
the differences then on foot between Edward IL. 
and the Earl of Lancaster; and he therefore chose 
to travel in their company, his brother, Lord Henry 
Beaumont, making one of the party. At Darlington, 
they were warned by a messenger from the prior of 
Durham that the road was beset by marauders; but the 
notice was treated with neglect and suspicion, as the high 
rank and sacred dignity of the bishop-elect, the cardinals, 
and their escort, seemed to place danger at defiance. 
A few hours, however, showed that the warning had been 
well-timed. At Rushyford, about half-way between 
Darlington and Durham, where the road crossed a small 
and sullen rivulet, in a sequestered spot, well calculated 
for surprise and the prevention of escape, the bishop and 
his companions suddenly found themselves enveloped 
in a cloud of light horsemen, under the command 
of Sir Gilbert Middleton, who robbed the cardinals 
and their attendants of all their valuables, and carried 
off the bishop and his brother to Mitford Castle, of 
which (says Robert de Graystones, the historian of the 
Church of Durham) Middleton was the keeper, not the 
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proprietor. The cardinals had their horses returned to 
them, and were suffered to proceed on their journey to 
Durham, so that they might use their influence with 
the monks to raise a sufficient sum for the ransom of the 
distinguished prisoners, which having been raised, and 
duly forwarded to the freebooters, they were released. 
But Middleton’s career was soon afterwards cut short. 
He was surprised in his own castle by Ralph Lord 
Greystoke, William Felton, Thomas Hetton, Robert 
Horncliff, and others, carried to London, and there, 
in the presence of the cardinal-legate, hanged, drawn, 
and quartered. 

Middleton’s followers, however, were neither dismayed 
nor dispersed. Some of them ranged themselves under the 
banner of Walter Selby, who held the little fortress 
of Horton ; others seem to have followed the fortunes of 
Sir Gosselin Denville, who had left the company of the 
Northumbrian chiefs in consequence of some difference 
between him and them with regard to the sharing of the 
booty, and had moved away to the southward, putting, 
says one authority, ‘‘the whole country into a terrible 
panic, for the great number of persons of whom his gang 
was composed enabled them to defy the laws and every- 
thing else.” ‘*What they could not obtain on the 
highway they sought for in houses, monasteries, churches, 
and nunneries, which were rifled without any distinction, 
and the most valuable and sacred things carried off. 
Persons were murdered in their houses, when their goods 
might have been taken without causing bloodshed; so 
that killing or doing havoc rather looked like sport or 
pastime with these desperadoes.” Tom Shadwell’s play, 
called ‘*The Libertine,” published in 1676, is said to 
have been founded, so far as regards its main plot, on 
Denville’s adventures. 

It is related that one day the knight and his associates 
chanced to meet, on the road between Marlow and 
Henley-on-Thames, with a Dominican monk named 
Andrew Symson, whom they obliged not only to 
deliver up to them what little gold he had, but 
also to climb up into a tree, and preach them 
a sermon, which we are told he did with a great deal 
of judgment and good sense. He took his text from 
Luke’s Gospel, where the account is given of a certain 
man who went down from Jerusalem to Jericho and fell 
among thieves; and if any dependence is to be placed 
on the alleged verbatim report of the discourse, which is 
said by Johnson, who gives it at length, to have been 
taken from a broadsheet in the Bodleian Library, a 
sounder, wittier, and every way better homily can scarcely 
ever have been delivered under such trying circumstances. 
It was so well received, at any rate, by Sir Gosselin and 
his associates, that they not only returned the monk their 
thanks for the excellent sermon he had made, but gave 
him back all the money they had taken from him, and, 
in addition, made a collection for his benefit, and suffered 
him to depart in peace. 


Another time, we are told, the gang were determined 
to see what the rich Bishop of Durham could afford 
them by way of entertainment. Accordingly, they got 
into his palace, which they rifled from top to bottom. 
And, not content with the spoil they found, they bound 
the right reverend prelate and his servants hand and foot, 
while they went down into the cellar. where they drank 
as much wine as they could well digest, and then let the 
rest run out of the barrels: after which they departed, 
“leaving the ecclesiastic to call upon God to deliver him 
in his necessities.” It must have been Bishop Beaumont 
who was thus wantonly despoiled, though we do not find 
the fact mentioned in any of the diocesan histories. 
Beaumont was, says the Rev. J. L. Low, “ plainly one of 
whom the church of Durham has no reason to be proud.” 
He was a weak, vain man, very obstinate and masterful, 
and so ignorant of Latin that, at his consecration, though 
for many days previously he had been learning his lesson, 
he could not read his profession of obedience. When, by 
dint of prompting, be had with difficulty come to the 
word ‘‘metropelitice,” he came to a stand, and finished 
by saying in French, seyt pur dite—‘‘ Let it be under- 
stood for said.” Bystanders were aghast at such a man 
being Bishop of Durham. Afterwards, at an ordination, 
when he came to the words, ‘* in enigmate,” and could not 
pronounce them, he burst out with Par Seynt Lewis, il ne 
fue pas curteys qui c’est parole ici escrit—‘* By St. Lewis, 
he wanted courtesy who wrote that word here.” So it can 
have been no great sacrilege to empty his lordship’s cellar. 

But Sir Gosselin was noways indisposed to fly at higher 
game than a lord bishop with palatine jurisdiction, even 
though the prelate was nearly related to the Royal 
families of both France and England. One of his last 
and most daring exploits is said to have been to stop the 
king himself upon the highway, as his Majesty was 
making a progress through East Anglia, accompanied by 
his nobles. Putting himself and his whole gang into 
priests’ habits, he drew up to the Royal party near Nor- 
wich, and when the king halted to hear what the seem- 
ingly reverend father had to say to him, the disguised 
knight, after making a low obeisance, told his Majesty 
that he was not come to discourse about religious matters, 
but on a secular affair, which was'that he should lend him 
and his needy brothers what money he had about him; 
otherwise, added he, not all the indulgences he could 
obtain from the Pope should save him from being exposed 
to a very hard and rigid penance. The king, having 
but about forty to attend him, was obliged to sur- 
render—nay, be content to look on while his noble- 
men’s pockets were searched ; after which Sir Gosselin 
and his associates left them to perform the remaining 
part of their progress in peace. What amount of truth 
there may be in this story we do not know; but cer- 
tainly it is characteristic of those troublous times, when 
no man durst take a journey, or appear on the roads, 
without having a strong escort. 
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The impudent robbery of King Edward, however, 
could not well pass unnoticed. Proclamations were 
forthwith issued, and considerable rewards promised, 
for the apprehension of any of the persons concerned 
in it, dead or alive; and, in less than six months, 
above sixty of the gang were captured, mostly by 
stratagem. Sir Gosselin himself did not long escape. 
There was a tavern in a by-place in Yorkshire to 
which he frequently weni, ‘* not so much for the 
liquors there, as the beauty of the woman of the 
house ”; and the husband at first connived at the 
intimacy between the landlady and the knight, 
“through a notion that his dignified customer and 
the company he brought to his house would be 
of considerable advantage to his trade.” But, 
“beginning too late to think himself injured by Sir 
Gosselin and his wife pursuing their love intrigues,” 
Boniface resolved to betray him to the authorities. He 
therefore informed the sheriff of the county how Sir 
Gosselin might be apprehended with little difficulty at 
his house, provided he came that night. The sheriff 
rejoiced at the opportunity, Knowing that the knight 
and his associates were men of desperate fortunes, he 
mustered a strong force of men-at-arms, with which he 
surrounded the tavern about midnight, while the 
desperadoes were revelling over their cups. No 
sooner did they become aware of the predicament they 
were in, however, than they stood stoutly on the 
defence, and the issue was a good while doubtful, for 
desperation inspired them to fight like lions at bay. 
Several fell on both sides, the assailants, as was natural, 
being the greatest sufferers; but, fresh enemies coming 
up and pouring in upon the bandits, they were by-and-by 
hemmed in on every side and obliged to surrender. 

The sheriff, exasperated at losing so many of his men, 
took care to put the captive knight and three-and-twenty 
of his companions, who were made prisoners at the same 
time, undera very strong guard. These were safely con- 
ducted to York, where, without any trial or other pro- 
ceedings held upon them, they were executed, ‘‘ to the joy 
of thousands, gentle and simple, who waited upon them 
to the gallows-tree, triumphing at their ignomintous exit.” 








The North-Country Garland 
of Song. 


By John Stokoe. 


MY LOVE HAS ’LISTED. 

VERY old ditty, and a favourite with the 
peasantry in every part of England, but 
more particularly in the mining districts of 
the North, is that which is here printed. It 

first appeared in a volume of ballads published by the 

Percy Society, edited by Mr. J. H. Dixon, to whom it 











was communicated by his brother, Mr. R. W. Dixon, of 
Seaton Carew, Durham. The tune is very pleasing, and 
the frequent repetitions of the first four syllables in the 
seventh line in every verse produce a singular and some- 
what amusing effect when sung in chorus, as here marked 
in the melody. 
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“ It was one summer’s morning, 
As I went o’er the moss, 
I had no thought of ’listing, 
Till the soldiers did me cross. 
They kindly did invite me 
To a flowing bowl, and down 
They advanced me some money— 
Ten guineas and a crown.” 


“*Tt’s true my love has listed ; 
He wears a white cockade ; 

He is a handsome young man, 
Besides a roving blade. 

He is a handsome young man, 
And he’s gone to serve the king. 

Oh! my very heart is breaking, 
All for the loss of him. 


** My love is tall and handsome 
And comely for to see, 

And by a me misfortune 
A soldier now is he. 

I hope the man that ‘listed him 
May not prosper night nor day, 

For I wish that the Hollanders 
May sink him in the sea. 
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**Oh! may he never prosper, 
Oh! may he never thrive, 
Nor anything he takes in hand, 
As long as he’s alive! 
May the very grass he treads upon 
The ground refuse to grow, 
Since he’s been the only cause 
Of my sorrow, grief, and woe !” 


Then he pulled out a handkerchief 
To wipe her flowing eyes— 

** Leave off these lamentations, 
Likewise those mourntul cries ; 

Leave off your grief and sorrow 
While I march o’er the plain ; 

We'll be married, we'll be married 
When I return again.” 


“Oh! now my love has ’listed, 
And I for him will rove ; 
I'll write his name on every tree 
That grows in yonder grove, 
Where the huntsman he does hollow, 
And the hounds do sweetly cry, 
To remind me of my ploughboy 
Until the day I die.” 








Q Shicl¥s Bouth Banged at 
Tpburn, 





S™|\ETER M’CLOUD was a native of Shields. 
His father, a poor man of Scotch origin, a 
sailor, took him up to London while he was 
quite a child, and, dying a short time afterwards, left the 
boy to the care, or, perhaps more properly speaking, to 
the neglect of his mother, who was a woman of very 
doubtful character in several ways, having amongst other 
phases of ill reputation that of encouraging young lads in 
the practice of theft. In brief, Mrs. M’Cloud was a 
female Fagan. 

In the number of her hopeful protégés was a youth 
named Younger, a year or two older than her son Peter. 
The two lads were busom companions, and it was their 
habit to prowl about in the neighbourhood of Wapping 
and Shadwell every night in the week on the look-out for 
drunken ship captains. At length M’Cloud engaged 
himself on board one of the colliers trading to Newcastle, 
and while he was away in the North, Younger quarrelled 
with the old woman, and accused her of having been the 
receiver of stolen goods. In consequence of this, Mrs. 
Younger was apprehended and brought to trial, but the 
evidence being defective, she was discharged. On 
M’Cloud’s return from his voyage, a week or two after- 
wards, he of course learned in what manner his mother 
had been treated by Younger, and he made the most 
solemn vow of taking vengeance on him whatever might 
be the consequences. 

That he might effect the ruin of his old companion in 
iniquity, he surrendered himself to a magistrate, and 
gave information that himself and Younger had been con- 
cerned ina robbery. On this, the latter was soon taken 
into custody, and committed to Newgate, M’Cloud being 
admitted as evidence for the Crown against his assumed 





accomplice. But at the ensuing sessions M’Cloud was 
unable to give anything like positive evidence against his 
former friend, who was consequently acquitted, and the 
scheme of revenge fell to the ground, 

One would naturally have expected, after this, that the 
two young men would have been thenceforth bitter 
enemies. But this was not the case. Instead of shunning 
each other, or trying to do each other more mischief, they 
soon renewed their former connection, and in company 
with five or six other boys, younger than themselves, 
formed a sort of confraternity of pickpockets, in which 
profession they for some time met with too much success. 
Their thefts were of the lowest kind, being principally 
confined to the stealing of handkerchiefs, and when they 
chanced to be detected, as often happened, they were 
usually dismissed after undergoing a sousing in the horse- 
pond, or, at the worst, receiving the statutory whipping. 
Had any of their thefts exceeded the value of twelve- 
pence, so as to take the offence out of the category of 
petty larceny, and put it into that of grand larceny, they 
would, under the statute 9 Henry I., have been liable to 
be banged by the neck till they were dead, for the law 
was very strict in old days. 

At length, soaring above the comparatively mean art 
and science of pocket-picking, this gang of young 
scoundrels determined to commence housebreaking, for 
which they were well qualified, not so much by their 
physical strength as by their Arab-like acuteness. They 
furnished themselves with a variety of tools, proper for 
wrenching window shutters open, and making their way 
through locked doors. Occasionally, in the way of 
business, the young burglars would clamber over roofs— 
enter at the garret windows of houses, which are hardly 
ever secured inside—remove, if necessary, a tile or slate 
or two, and descend to the lower rooms to commit their 
robberies, letting themselves quietly out into some back 
street by drawing a yard door bolt or picking a common 
eighteenpenny lock. At other times they would enter 
through any small opening that had been left unguarded, 
and a ferret-like instinct seemed to lead them to find out 
such unconsidered openings. When one or two of the 
most diminutive of them had got into a house, they used to 
steal softly downstairs and open the door for their as- 
sociates. Sometimes only a part of the gang went in, and 
the rest waited outside, some little distance off, to prevent 
detection from the arrival of any casual passenger. But 
there was no gas in London or anywhere else a hundred 
years ago, and nobody to guard the streets of the great 
metropolis but the drowsy old watchmen, and what with 
the comparative darkness, even when there was no fog, 
and the absence of police surveillance, the London 
burglars of the eighteenth century had no bad time of it, 
and ran but small risk of capture. 

The depredations of M’Cloud and his gang were 
chiefly confined to Ratcliffe Highway and its low 
neighbourhood, near where the London Docks were 
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subsequently constructed, and a great number of 
householders thereabouts were sufferers by their 
robberies, one or more of which occurred almost 
every week. At length three of the robbers, of whom 
M’Cloud was one, made an inroad into Poplar, then a 
detached/south-eastern suburb ; and there they broke open 
the house of Mr. Joseph Hankey, in the dead of night. 
The inmates were alarmed and M’Cloud was captured. 

On the following day he was carried before the magis- 
trate, who committed him to Newgate, and at the next 
sessions held at the Old Bailey he was brought to trial, 
capitally convicted, and sentenced to death. 

The execution took place at Tyburn on the 27th of 
May, 1772, the culprit at that time being less than 
sixteen years of age. 








&t. Agatha’s Abbey, Gasbp. 





town of Richmond, and in a delightful 
situation close to the river Swale, are the 
ruins of the Abbey of Saint Agatha, 
commonly called Easby Abbey. The remains are 





considerable ; but, owing to the action of the river ang 
other reasons, it is feared that some of the southern 
portion of the edifice will soon fall to the ground. When 
the Swale is in flood, the rushing water causes erosion of 
the banks, and it is not improbable that the foundations 
of the abbey have been affected. 

The artist and antiquary find much to interest them at 
Easby. The former is attracted by the picturesque sur- 
roundings, the warm tint of the old walls, and the general 
grouping of the buildings, with the foliage and rising 
distance. A noble landscape is presented from a point near 
the turn of the river to the east, in which the old mill is 
included and the abbey walls are reflected in the glassy 
water. The'antiquary will spend many a profitable hour 
within the shadow of the crumbling temple. Not un- 
likely the old Norman arch in the cloister court will be 
the first object that he scans with his critical eye, He 
will then proceed to examine the refectory, with its lovely 
window in the Decorated style of Gothic architecture ; 
then the old Saxon doorway ; and numerous other objects 
of archeological interest. The venerable tree known as 
the Abbot’s Elm is credited with having afforded shelter 
to the monks from the burning rays of the sun in the 
warm summer time. 
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The history of Easby Abbey is uneventful. Founded 
by Roald, Constable of Richmond Castle, about 1152, it 
was in course of erection during the building of the great 
keep that so proudly rears its head to the west, and the 
sight of which would always inspire the monks with a 
sense of security. About the middle of the sixteenth 
century Lord John Scrope was ‘‘received as the very true 
and undoubted founder.” The Scrope family rebuilt in a 
style of great magnificence many portions of the abbey, 
and bequeathed rich endowments. When the abbey was 
surrendered in 1535, Robert Bampton, elected in 1511, 
was the abbot. The site was granted to Lord Scrope of 
Bolton for twenty years at an annual rent of £283 13s. 
lld. In 1557 it was conveyed by the Crown to Ralph 
Gower, of Richmond, for £660 3s. 4d., the tenure in chief 
for knight’s service. When his son was attainted for high 
treason, the estates were confiscated by the Crown. In 
the time of Queen Elizabeth and James L., we find that 
the abbey was again in the hands of the Scropes. Within 
the present century it was purchased for a sum of about 
£45,000 by a wealthy gentleman. 

The two drawings, which are reproduced from photo- 
graphs taken by Messrs. Valentine and Sons, 152, Perth 
Road, Dundee, represent an interior portion of the abbey 
and the Norman arch. 





THE NORMAN ARCH, EASBY ABBEY. 








Men of Mark 'Twirt Tyne and 
Tweed. 


By Richard Welford, 





Samuel Hammond, B.D, 
AN EMINENT PURITAN DIVINE. 


MONG the notable preachers that came to 
¥) Newcastle during the Commonwealth Dr. 
Samuel Hammond occupies a conspicuous 

= place. Calamy, in the ‘* Nonconformist’s 

Memorial,” states thas he was born at York, and edu- 
cated at King’s College, Cambridge, where he was 
servitor to Dr. Collins, Regius Professor of Divinity, 
‘*who heartily loved a wit, and could not endure a dull 
genius about him.” By the Earl of Manchester’s interest 
he obtained a fellowship in Magdalen College. ‘‘He 
began to preach in the neighbouring church of St. Giles, 
with such pious zeal, pungency, and Christian experience, 
that his ministry was attended by persons from all parts 
of the town, and from the most distant colleges; and it 
was crowned with the conversions of some scores (Mr. 
Stancliff says some hundreds) of scholars. He was drawn 
from thence by Sir Arthur Haselrigge, with whom 
he went chaplain into the North. There he was, 
at first, minister at Bishop’s-Waremouth, and from 
thence was invited by the members of Dr. Jenni- 
son’s church at St. Nicholas’s, in Newcastle, to 
assist the Dr., who was disabled, with a design to 
chuse him pastor on the Dr.’s decease. But he (for 
some reasons) not chusing that, continued only lec- 
turer there till some time after the Restoration.” 

The biographer of Ambrose Barnes tells us that 
**Mr. Hammond was a butcher’s son of York, but 
raised the meanness of his birth by the eminency of 
his qualifications, having lived long in the Uni- 
versity of Cambridge. Afterwards he was col- 
league with Mr. Weld of Gateside, adjoining to 
Newcastle. He married Mr. Justice Ogle’s daugh- 
ter, of Eglingham, a person of pious memory.” 

These extracts, from Puritan authorities, show 
the position which Mr. Hammond occupied up to 
the time of his arrival in Newcastle, and reveal the 
tie which afterwards bound him to the North of 
England—marriage with a Northumbrian lady. 

Bishopwearmouth Rectory, vacant during the 
Civil War by the flight or ejection of Christopher 
Sherwood, had been bestowed upon a Puritan 
Master of Arts named William Johnson. Mr. 
Hammond was Johnson’s successor, and he appears 
to have entered into possession of the living in the 
summer of 1651, for, on the 19th of August in that 
year—the rectors being lords of the manor—he 
held his court there. His stay at Bishopwearmouth 
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was brief. Dr. Jenison, who had been recalled from 
exile and appointed Vicar of Newcastle by resolution of 
the House of Commons on the 5th December, 1644, was 
in weak health, and the congregation of St. Nicholas’, as 
Calamy correctly states, invited Mr. Hammond to trans- 
fer his services from the Wear to the Tyne. He must 
have left Bishopwearmouth soon after the Christmas of 
1651, for, on the 8th of March following, his name is 
attached to a letter which the ministers of Newcastle 
wrote to Cromwell, complaining of Arminian and Socinian 
doctrines, promulgated in the town by Captain Everard, 
of the garrison. On the 5th of November, 1652 (Dr. 
Jenison died the day following), the Corporation of New- 
castle appointed him to preach at Nicholas’ Church 
(“*St.” omitted) on Sunday forenoons, and all other 
solemn days, as occasion required, and to lecture on 
Thursday forenoons. It had been intended, as Calamy 
states, that he should succeed Dr. Jenison as vicar, but 
the Corporation had not the gift of the vicarage, and 
although they applied for a grant of it, their wishes do 
not appear to have been gratified. There was no “vicar” 
of Newcastle after Dr. Jenison’s death till the Restora- 
tion. Mr. Hammond held the position of chief pastor, at 
a salary of £150 per annum (£10 more than Dr. Jenison 
received), with Cuthbert Sydenham at £100 and William 
Durant at £20 a year as afternoon lecturers. 

About the time of his appointment at St. Nicholas’, an 
event occurred which brought Mr. Hammond into con- 
siderable prominence. One Thomas Ramsay arrived in 
Newcastle from Hamburg, and assuming the name of 
Joseph Ben Israel, and the character of a converted 
Rabbi, imposed upon Mr. Tillam, preacher to a congre- 
gation of Baptists at Hexham. The Baptists were a new 
denomination, and their conversion of a man who pro- 
fessed to know eight languages, and to be a Jew of the tribe 
of Judah, made some noise. Mr, Tillam published a 
twelve-page tract on the subject, entitled :— 

**The Converted Jew; or, the Substance of the Declara- 
tion and Confession, which was made in the Publique 


Meeting House at Hexham, the 4 Moneth, the 5 Day, 
os y Joseph Ben Israel. Printed at Gateside, by 8. 


Certain circumstances, the details of which may be read 
in Longstaffe’s appendix to the “Memoirs of Ambrose 
Barnes,” led Mr. Hammoud and his colleagues in the New- 
castle ministry to suspect that “‘ Ben Israel” was a cheat. 
Taking active measures to investigate his history, they 
were able to prove, and at length made him confess, his im- 
posture. Thereupon Mr. Hammond, with Mr. Weld, the 
Puritan minister at Gateshead Church, issued a pamphlet 
with the long-drawn title of :— 

A False Jew; or A Wonderful Discovery of a Scot, 
Baptised at London for a Christian, Circumcised at Rome 
to act a Jew, re-baptized at Hexham for a Believer, but 
found out at Newcastle to be a Cheat. Heing true 
Relation of the Detecting of one Thomas Ramsey, born of 
Scotch parents at London, sent lately from Rome by a 


Speciall Unction and Benediction of the Pope, who landed 
at Newcastle, under the name of Thomas Horsley, but 


immediately gave himself out for a Jew by the nam 
Rabbi Joseph Ben Israel, Mant. Hebr., soon after baptized 
at Hexham, by Mr. Tillam, and by a speciall provi. 
dence of God, found out by the Magistrates and Ministers 
of Newcastle upon Tine to be an Impostour and Emissary 
of Rome, and since sent up to the Generall and Counceil 
of State to be further enquired into. Printed for William 
London, Book-seller in Newcastle, 1653. 


Having thrown this bombshell into the ranks of the 
Baptists, Mr. Hammond assisted his fellow-ministers to 
heave a missile at another rising sect—that of the 
Quakers. In a pamphlet dated 1653, and re-issued the 
following year, with the title of “The Perfect Pharises, 
&c.,” the Newcastle preachers, and Mr. Weld, of Gates- 
head, attacked the doctrines of the Quakers, “from their 
own words and writings,” with ‘full proofs of their 
asserting of those doctrines,” and ‘‘ arguments for the dis- 
covery of their unsoundness,” While the excitement 
created by the publication of these tractates was at its 
height, on the 24th of February, 1653-54, Mr. Hammond 
received from the Corporation the appointment of Master 
of the Mary Magdalen Hospital, in succession of his col- 
league at St. Nicholas—Cuthbert Sydenham. Before it 
died away, Sydenham, who had retired to London, “to 
gain health, and print some of his books,” was suddenly 
called to his reward, and the thoughts of his coadjutors in 
Newcastle were diverted from Baptists and Quakers into 
anew channel. Collecting together seven of his sermons, 
and prefixing a portrait of the dead preacher, they issued 
in 1654 :— 

Hypocrisie Discovered in its Nature and Workings. 
Delivered in Several Sermons By That faithfull Minister 
of the Gospell, Mr. Cuthbert Sidenham, Late Teacher te 
a Church of Christ in Newcastle-upon-Tyne, 

On the 15th of May, 1657, the Lord Protector granted 
letters patent for founding and endowing a college at 
Durham out of the wreck of the bishopric, and among the 
first visitors of the college, ninety in number were local 
ministers in the following order:—Samual Hammond, 
Newcastle; Thomas Weld, Gateshead; William Cole 
and William Durant, Newcastle; Richard Gilpin, Grey- 
stock ; Thomas Trewren, Ovingham ; Richard Prideaux, 
Newcastle ; and Henry Leaver, Brancepeth. These and 
their colleagues, were to hold office for two years only, 
but out of their number a body of eleven ‘‘ constant” 
visitors were nominated, and among them were Ham- 
mond, Leaver, and Trewren. In each list precedence 
among the clerical members is given to Mr. Hammond, 
who was evidently regarded as the chief minister in the 
bishopric. 

Little more remains to be written. Within three years 
of the founding of Durham College king and bishop re- 
turned to their inheritance, and the reign of the Puritans 
came toanend. What became of Mr. Hammond from 
the Restoration to the passing of the Act of Uniformity in 
1662 is not recorded. Durant, as we know, was “silenced” 
midway between the two events; Hammond, when the 
Act was passed, in 1662, “desired he might leave without 
suspension.” He did not wait for the new law to come 
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into operation, but at midsummer, sailed for Hamburg, 
“invited,” writes Calamy, ‘by a society of merchants to 
be their preacher” in that city. A Bible belonging to 
him, long preserved at Bishopwearmouth, contains a few 
MS. notes of his departure :—‘‘I came from N. Castle 
July 14, 1662, and set saile for Hamburg the 16th, 1662, 
and arrived, through the good hand of God upon me, 
July 24, 1662. My wife and children set saile the 30th 
of August, and arrived through the same providence at 
Hambrough, Sept 5, 1662.” Even there he was not free 
from persecution. ‘‘We here at Hamburg,” wrote a 
correspondent of Ambrose Barnes, “‘are called with you 
to be partakers of the sufferings of Christ. Mr. Ham- 
mond, at the malitious instigation of some among us, is, 
by the magistracy, forbid to preach even in his own 
house.” From Hamburg he went to Stockholm, and 
from thence to Dantzic. But England was the place of 
his desires, and thither he returned in 1665, taking up his 
abode at Hackney, among some merchants with whom he 
had been abroad, and there he preached occasionally, in 
his own and other families, till he died in the year 1666. 


The Rev. George Harris, 
UNITARIAN MINISTER, 

One of the oldest Nonconformist congregations in New- 
castle—that which worships in the Church of the Divine 
Unity—has had the merit, or the good fortune, of 
attracting to its pastorate several men of exceptional 
ability, learning, and influence. Yet in the pastoral 
roll of that congregation there is not to be found a single 
name of local origin. Every one of its ministers, from 
the illustrious physician who practically founded the 
church to the gifted lecturer who at present occupies its 
pulpit, has come hither from beyond the Tyne. 

George Harris, who is said to have been a blood 
descendant of Oliver Cromwell, was a native of Kent. 
At Maidstone, in that county, where his father officiated 
as a Unitarian minister for forty years, he was born in 
May, 1794. His education was superintended by his 
father, who, knowing how precarious was the income and 
the standing of a heterodox preacher, contemplated 
bringing him up to a commercial life. Accordingly, at 
the age of fourteen, he was sent into a business office 
to learn bookkeeping and to qualify himself for a 
mercantile career. The choice of his parents, however, 
was not his. He wanted to be a Unitarian minister, 
and the time came when his desires could not be 
repressed. Reluctantly yielding to his wishes, his father 
removed him from the clerkship, gave him some little 
college preparation at the University of Glasgow, and set 
him out, in his eighteenth year, asa lay preacher. After 
he had worked his probationary period in the capacity of 
Missionary of the Lancashire and Cheshire Unitarian 
Christian Association, the congregation worshipping in 
Renshaw Street, Liverpool, gave him his first settle- 


ment asa pastor. His next appointment was at Bolton 
in Lancashire, and, in 1825, he entered upon what 
proved to be a long pastorate in Scotland. 

The Unitarian congregation in Newcastle, of which, 
in 1845, Mr. Harris was invited to take pastoral charge, 
represented for the most part the intellectual and 
literary life of the town. Among its members were 
James Losh, barrister, and afterwards County Court 
judge; Hugh Lee Pattinson, the famous chemist ; James 
Hodgson (afterwards alderman and mayor) and his 
brother Thomas, proprietors of the Newcastle Chronicle ; 
James Clephan, editor of the Gateshead Observer; W. 
A. Mitchell, proprietor and editor of the Tyne Mercury ; 
Alderman Thomas Bell, of the firm of Losh, Wilson, 
and Bell, and his partners W. S. Losh, and Thomas 
Wilson, author of ‘“‘The Pitman’s Pay”; Emerson 
Charnley, councillor and bookseller; George Burnett, 





lead manufacturer; John Buddle, the great mining 
engineer; Mark Lambert, the engraver, and his son 
Mark William; William Garrett, bookseller ; Dr. Thos. 
M. Greenhow, brother-in-law of Harriet Martineau ; 
Thomas Swinburne, solicitor, and clerk to the magis- 
trates of Gateshead; Andrew Tinwell, mathematician ; 
John Thornhill, librarian of the ‘éterary and Philo- 
sophical Society; William , afterwards the 
millionaire; George Brown, w of navigation ; 
Russell Blackbird, ship-broke » co Fife, surgeon; 
John and James Selkirk, rey ts ad printers; and 
Captain Weatherley. These «ere stars of magni- 
tude; with them were associated lesser lights, by whose 
aid the worshippers in Hanover Square Chapel formed 
a conspicuous constellation in the literary firmament of 
Tyneside. 
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Mr. Harris came from Scotland with a great reputation 
as a fighting preacher, but in Newcastle his polemical 
gifts found little scope for exercise. William Turner’s 
amiable disposition and genial fellowship had created a 
tolerance of heterodoxy which no one desired to weaken 
or impugn. Mr. Harris, undisturbed in the domain of 
controversial theology, applied himself to more pressing 
and more practical issues. He had taken part in Scottish 
struggles for civil and religious liberty, and now, with 
more time at his disposal, he was able to devote his 
energies to the work of political improvement, religious 
freedom, educational progress, and social reform. 
Though his church and its agencies were his first care, 
his voice was heard in lecture halls and upon public 
platforms, whenever oppression and tyranny could be 
effectively assailed, and wherever the forces of ignorance 
and sin could be baffled, weakened, or turned aside. In 
company with Dr. White, he undertook a mission 
among the lowest slums of Newcastle, and wrote an 
earnest appeal for sanitary improvement and the better 
housing of the poor. With the aid of self-sacrificing 
friends he gathered into the school-room attached to 
his church young men and women of the worst class, 
taught them to read and write, encouraged them to be 
truthful and honest, and tried to lure them from the 
paths of error and vice. In promoting Ragged Schools 
and Reformatories, and enceuraging habits of temper- 
ance and thrift, he was indefatigable. That which 
William Turner had been among the cultured inhabit- 
ants of Tyneside, that was George Harris among the 
poor and lowly—guide, counsellor, and friend. 

Shortly after his arrival in Newcastle, Mr. Harris was 
impressed with the inconvenient situation and surround- 
ings of the place in which he ministered. 1t had been 
erected in 1726, since when the town had extended north, 
east, and west, and members of the congregation, remov- 
ing further and further into ever-widening suburbs, found 
Hanover Square difficult of access and the chapel de- 
ficient in accommodation. Mr. Harris devoted himself 
to the task of erecting a building that should realise 
modern ideas of comfort in public worship, and be 
easily accessible to the greater part of his flock. His 
efforts were successful. A site in New Bridge Street was 
obtained, and at Easter, 1854, the beautiful editice in 
New Bridge Street, known as the Church of the Divine 
Unity, one of Mr. John Dobson’s happiest efforts, was 
opened for public worship. This was Mr. Harris’s crown- 
ing work; in accomplishing it, he attained to the high- 
water mark of his career. Thenceforward the tide of his 
life began to ebb. He had overtaxed his strength, and, 
although he did not actually break down, he never re- 
covered that vigorous health which had carried him 
through the strain and struggle of an exceptionally long, 
active, and laborious ministry. He preached his first 
sermon in the autumn of 1812; he delivered his last 
message on Sunday, December 18, 1859. The following 





Saturday, the day before Christmas, he died, and a few 
days later he was buried in Jesmond Cemetery, 





Gilliam Harvey, 
WOOD ENGRAVER. 

At the institution known to the present generation ag 
Bath House, Bath Lane, Newcastle-on-Tyne, William 
Harvey was born. His father, William Harvey, the 
keeper of the public baths which were formerly estab. 
lished on the premises, gave him a good education, and at 
the age of fourteen, having shown a remarkable aptitude 
for drawing, he was bound apprentice for seven years to 
Thomas Bewick, the engraver. Bewick, then at the 
height of his reputation, took a great liking to the d 
for he was clever, industrious,.and painstaking, eager to 
be taught, and quick to learn. Such was his progress 
that, shortly after his entry into the famous workshop 





overlooking St. Nicholas’ Churchyard, he was advanced 
from the drudgery of engraving invoice heads, bar bills, 
shop cards, and coal certificates, to the higher branches 
of his calling. Bewick entrusted to him and a fellow 
apprentice, Wm, Temple, the engraving of the cuts for 
Esop’s Fables, drawings for which had been made, some 
years before, by an early pupil—Robert Johnson, Jobn- 
son’s drawings were ir water colour, very small and 
beautiful, and young Harvey, being an _ excellent 
draughtsman, was employed to re-draw them on 
the block, ready for his own burin, and the tools 
of his master and his fellow pupil. Both the drawing 
and the cutting were well done, as Bewick, in his 
‘* Autobiography,” cheerfully acknowledges. Encouraged 
by his master’s approval, young Harvey produced 
designs of his own. One of them, a vignette for the 
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title page of ‘Cheviot: A Poetical Fragment,” by R. 
W. (the first of the tracts issued by the Newcastle 
Typographical Society), is described as extremely 
beautiful, both in design and execution, the trees and 
foliage being, in particular, excellently represented. So 
pleased was Bewick with his pupil’s proficiency, that in 
the fifth year of his apprenticeship, on the eve of the 
New Year, 1815, he presented him with a copy of the 
“ British Birds,” supplementing it next day with a letter 
of sound and sensible advice. 

At the expiration of his apprenticeship, in 1817, 
William Harvey, finding that Newcastle could not 
support-another engraver while Bewick lived and worked, 
went to London. He had a double purpose to serve in 
migrating to the metropolis; he went thither not only to 
push his fortunes, but to complete his art education. 
With a view to obtain a thorough knowledge of correct 
principles of drawing, be placed himself under the 
tuition of B. R. Haydon, the historical painter. With the 
object of learning true anatomical expression, he attended 
the lectures of Sir Charles Bell, foremost man of his day 
in the field of anatomical and physiological discovery. At 
Haydon’s studio he worked with the Landseers, Lance, 
and others ; maintaining himself, meanwhile, by furnish- 
ing designs for the engravers, and labouring hard with the 
burin on his own account. Haydon, who painted on a 
colossal scale, drew his Newcastle pupil for a time into 
the cultivation of a similar style of engraving. One 
of the first things by which Mr. Harvey distinguished 
himself in London was the production of a huge cut 
of Haydon’s picture, the “‘Death of Dentatus.” This 
engraving, published in 1821, was fifteen inches high, by 
eleven inches and a quarter wide, and was composed of 
seven different pieces. Chatto, in the ‘* History of Wood 
Engraving,” 1838, describes it as one of the most 
elaborately engraved wood cuts, for a large subject, that 
had ever appeared, though scarcely a successful specimen 
of the art, being rather an attempt to rival copperplate 
engraving. W. J. Linton, admitting that the cut was 
faulty in style, and too much in imitation of copperplate, 
writes of it as ‘‘the most daring, and, in some respects, 
the most successful engraving ever attempted in wood.” 
With the criticism which this specimen of his powers 
elicited, Mr. Harvey was satisfied, and did not attempt 
to imitate his teacher in colossal productions again. Book 
illustrations of the ordinary size were henceforth the sole 
object of his care. Among {other things he drew and 
engraved vignettes and tail pieces for Dr. Henderson’s 
“History of Ancient and Modern Wines,” published in 
1824, and with these cuts, which may be considered to 
have formed the groundwork of his fame as a designer, 
his practice as an engraver practically came to an end. 
He had been seven years in London, had established a 
high reputation for drawing on the wood, and during the 
remainder of his life he devoted himself exclusively to 
designing pictures for copperplate and wood engravers to 





execute. The pictures in most of the beautiful books 
which issued from the press of that untiring pioneer in 
cheap literature, Charles Knight, were of his designing ; 
among them those of “The Land We Live In,” the 
** Book of Common Prayer,” the “‘ Pictorial Shakspeare,” 

e ** Pilgriwn’s Progress,” and the “Arabian Nights’ 
Entertainments,” The “Arabian Nights” is the book 
upon which Harvey’s fame as a true artist mainly rests. 
“In the combination of the most luxuriant fancy, with 
the strictest accuracy of costume, the splendour and grace 
of Oriental life were never more »»~»pily presented than in 
the hundreds of designs in these three volumes.” Other 
delightful specimens of his talents are to be found ina 
series of designs for illustrated editions of White’s 
**Natural History of Selborne,” Thomson’s ‘*Seasons,” 
and, Milton’s:-** Poetical Works.” 

In his youth Mr. Harvey had been ** Bewick’s favourite 
pupil”; in\his old age he became, like his master, one of 
the fathers of his profession. Outliving the friends and 
companions of his boyhood, his visits to Newcastle, in 
the later years of his life, were few and far between, but 
he cherished kindly remembrances of his birthplace, and 
was at all times ready to assist with friendly counsel and 
cheerful encouragement struggling artists and men of 
letters who sought his advice from the banks of the 
Tyne. At his house in the beautiful town of Richmond, 
amidst the finest scenery of the Thames valley, he 
enjoyed the friendship of men distinguished in art and 
literature, who were attracted not more by his genius 
than by his unpretentious bearing and amiable character. 
At the date of his death, January 13, 1866, he was the 
only survivor of Bewick’s pupils—the last link which con- 
nected the prolific book illustration of to-day with the 
sparse and rude embellishments of literature in the pre- 
vious century. 








Satin warsley, Antiquarp. 





= HE Rev. John Horsley’s “‘ Britannia Romana’ 
B) is one of those original works which will ever 
hold its place in the antiquary’s library. . It 
is a folio of 520 pages, and is divided into 
three books, whereof the first contains the history of all 
the Roman transactions in Great Britain, with an account 
of the legionary and auxiliary forces employed here, and 
a determination of the stations along the line of the 
Roman Wall; also a large description of the Wall, with 
maps of the same laid down from a geometrical survey. 
The second book contains a complete collection of the 
Roman inscriptions and sculptures which had up to that 
time been discovered in Britain, with the letters engraved 
in their proper shape and proportionate size, and the 
reading (interpretation) placed under each; as also an 
historical account of them, with explanatory and critical 
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observations, And the third contains the Roman 
geography of Great Britain, in which are given the full 
text of Ptolemy, the Itinerary of Antoninus, the Notitia, 
the anonymous Ravennas, and Peutinger’s Table, so far 
as they relate to this island, with particluar essays on 
each of these ancient authors, and the several places in 
Britain mentioned by them. This truly colossal work, 
the earliest systematic treatise on the subject, has served 
as a quarry for all subsequent writers. It was ‘‘ printed 
for John Osborn and Thomas Longman” and other 
booksellers, and published in London in 1732, a short 
time after the author’s death. 

Singular to say, the birthplace of Mr. Horsley is un- 
certain, though an opinion prevails that he was born in 
the neighbourhood of Morpeth. There seems no doubt 
that he belonged to a branch of the ancient Northumbrian 
family of the Horsleys, who held certain lands at Long- 
horsley from a very early date, and gave at least one re- 
presentative in Parliament to the borough, and also to the 
county. Itis probable that, being staunch Presbyterians, 
his parents had been obliged to change their residence 
during the persecution which the Nonconformists under- 
went after 1662, for Mr. John Cay, of Edinburgh, who 
furnished the Rev. John Hodgson, the historian of 
Northumberland, with sundry particulars regarding Mr. 
Horsley, had heard that he was born, in or about the year 
1685, at Pinkie House, in the parish of Inveresk, in Mid- 
lothian. On going to that place, however, to search for 
the entry of his baptism, the historian did not find 
it, though he looked through the registers for several 
years, both before and after that indicated by 
tradition as the approximate date. The Horsleys 
must have returned from Scotland soon after the 
Revolution and Act of Toleration, for it is under- 
stood that the future antiquary received his early 
education at the Grammar School of Newcastle-on-Tyne, 
then conducted by Mr. John Cotteral, A.M. He after- 
wards went to Edinburgh to pursue his academical 
studies, and his name stands in the Matriculation Book 
of that University on the 2nd March, 1698. His signa- 
ture occurs in the Laureation Book on the¥19th of 
April, 1701, on his admission to the degree of Master of 
Arts. He subsequently lived for some time at Widdring- 
ton, as is shown by his having been, in the year 1721, 
under the designation of ‘‘John Horsley, of Widdring- 
ton, gentleman,” one of a party to a deed respecting the 
Presbyterian Chapel at Morpeth, to the congregation 
worshipping in which the Rev. Jonathan Harle, M.D., 
of Alnwick, acted as pastor. He had by that time 
begun to distinguish himself by his profound know- 
ledge of the antiquities of his country, of which he 
gave some specimens in letters to that eminent anti- 
quary, Roger Gale, written in 1720. Several of 
these have been published in the first volume of 
Hutchinson’s *“* View of Northumberland.” In 1724 
he sent a paper to the ‘Philosophical Transactions” 


(No. 377), wherein he records the amount of rain 
observed by him to have fallen at Widdrington in the 
years 1722 and 1723, In 1729, on the death of Dr. Harle, 
he was chosen to succeed that worthy man in the pas- 
torate of the Presbyterian Church at Morpeth, and one 
of his first duties was to preach the funeral sermon of 
his predecessor, afterwards published along with some 
of the doctor’s literary remains. He was admitted a 
Fellow of the Royal Society on the 23rd of April, 1730, 
having amply qualified himself for the honour by be- 
coming well versed in mathematical and physical studies, 
He collected a considerable apparatus in mechanics and 
hydrostatics ; and at a time when such undertakings were 
not common out of London and Edinburgh, he gave 
regular courses of lectures in the several branches of 
natural philosophy, with great and merited approbation, 
not only at Morpeth, but at Newcastle, Alnwick, and 
other places. He made what in those days were known 
as “lecturing tours” through the different towns of 
Northumberland. Here is an advertisement which he 
caused to be inserted in one of the Newcastle papers in 
the last year of his life :— 


Acomplete course of experimental philosophy is intended 
to be begun at Morpetb, on Monday, the 10th of May; 
in which will be performed all the usual experiments in 
mechanics, optics, hydrostatics, and pneumatics. <A 
large account and explication will at the same time be 
given of the several experiments, and of the several 
truths demonstrated by them. All possible pains will be 
taken in these lectures to render everything plain and in- 
telligible, even to those who have no previous acquaintance 
with mathematical learning: though the more rigorous 
demonstrations will also be given to such as understand 
the elements of geometry and conic sections (if any such 
think fit to attend). By John Horsley, M.A. and 
F.R.S. The charge is a guinea and a half, to be paid in 
such time and manner as the gentlemen themselves shall 
think fit. Such as design to attend are desired to send 
in their names any time before the course is to begin. 

In December, 1729, Mr. Horsley wrote to Mr. Robert 
Cay, of Newcastle, who had given him very material 
assurance in the compilation of the work upon which his 
fame rests, that he had in eontemplation a History of 
Northumberland, in which he thought to spend his leisure 
time that winter. It is believed he had collected a good 
deal of material for it, but the work was never fairly com- 
menced. A map of Northumberland, which he had 
begun, was completed and published, after his death, by 
the surveyor he employed, a person named George Mark, 
who had travelled about with him a good deal, and 
assisted him in his investigations, while he was compiling 
the “ Britannia Romana.” Mr. Horsley also published 
a small work on experimental philosophy, in two sheets, 
12mo, as a sort of pocket companion to his course of 
lectures. 

Mr. Horsley died, after a lingering illness, on the 12th 
of January, 1732, at the age of 46, The preface to his 
great work, though written by him some time before, was 
first dated ‘“‘ January 2, 1732,” In it he says :—‘ This 
collection, which at first I intended only for my own 
amusement and pleasure, now ventures to shew itself in 
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public, It is now four years since I was prevailed with 
to complete this work, from which time I have pursued 
it with the greatest care and application. Several 
thousand miles were travelled to visit ancient monuments 
and re-examine them, where there was any doubt or 
difficulty.” He had visited very part of England and 
Scotland, often accompanied by his surveyor ; and in the 
course of these journeys he made a collection of about 
twenty Roman altars, which were in his possession when 
he wrote his book. 

The book has long been ‘“‘scarce,” and must, in the 
nature of things, become ‘‘rare,” because it is not likely 
ever to be reprinted, partly owing to its size and partly 
to the expense which the getting up of a new edition would 
entail. 

In Nichol’s ‘‘ Literary Anecdotes” we read :—‘‘ The 
plates of Horsley’s ‘ Britannia Romana’ remained in the 
hands of Mr. E, Randall, who married one of his daugh- 
ters, and was clerk to a merchant in the Old South Sea 
House. In 1763 they were offered to the Society of Anti- 
quaries. About the year 1769, when they were at Mr. 
Major’s, late engraver, St. Martin’s Lane, he asked Mr. 
Gough £100 for them, who offered twenty guineas as their 
utmost worth. They were offered to Dr. Gifford, of the 
British Museum, fur the latter sum, in 1780, at which 
time he kept a school at London Wall. January 30, 1781, 
Dr. Gower had an idea of purchasing them at twenty 
guineas, the price asked ” (so) ‘‘in 1769, ‘if he could have 
acquired the copyright of the book’; and ‘would have 
republished it with additions had he been sure of return.’ 
In December, 1786, the editor of these ‘ Anecdotes’ would 
have given double that sum for them, but they were 
unluckily melted down about two hours before he had an 
opportunity of making the offer.” There is an interleaved 
copy of the work in the British Museum, with elaborate 
notes, corrections, and additions, by Dr. John Ward, of 
Gresham College, Basinghall Street, London. That 
gentleman, according to Nichols, revised the whole in 
manuscript, and communicated many important remarks 
for its improvement. Mr. Gough copied all Dr. 
Ward’s notes, and augmented them with others from 
different quarters, as well as his own, having had 
thoughts of republishing the book; but he did not carry 
out his design, having turned his hand to other modes of 
illustrating our national antiquities, which he thought 
preferable. 

Mr. Horsley’s library is stated to have been sold for 
sixteen guineas. His philosophical apparatus was pur- 
chased by the Rev. Caleb Rotheram, D.D., of Kendal, 
the father of Dr. John Rotheram, of Newcastle, and at 
his death, in 1752, it passed into the hands of a clergyman 
near Liverpool, from whom it was purchased by the 
trustees of the Warrington Academy. At the dissolution 
of that seminary in 1786, the articles were transferred to 
the New College, Hackney; and they were afterwards 
deposited in the hbrary belonging to the dissenters in 


Red Cross Street, London, bequeathed to the public by 
Dr. Daniel Williams, So says the Rev. William Turner 
in the Newcastle Magazine for 1821. 

Mr. Horsley married a daughter of Professor Hamilton, 
of Edinburgh University, who was parish minister of 
Cramond, in Mid-Lothian, the site of an important 
Roman station. By her he had a son and two daughters. 
The son seems to have died young. One of the daughters 
married, according to Nichols above quoted, a Mr. 
Randall, in London; the other married Samuel Halliday, 
of Newcastle, a very eminent surgeon, actively concerned 
in establishing the Infirmary. The issue of this latter 
marriage was a son and a daughter. The son was bred 
to his father’s business, but died young; the daughter, 
**an intelligent lady,” married William Walker, of 
Killingbeck House, near Leeds, and had a numerous 
family. Mr. Horsley’s widow, shortly after his death, 
removed to Newcastle, where she continued during the 
rest of her life. 

About a year before he died, Mr. Horsley told his friend 
Mr. Robert Cay that he was quite wearied out with his 


attention to his ‘Britannia Romana.” Mr. Hodgson 
says :— 


It had probably injured his health, and, when the 
excitement of going on with it ceased, he lingered and 
fell—died without seeing how his great work was received 
by the tyranny of letters, and with the sad reflection that 
his labours were not only profitless, but might never repay 
his family the sums he had expended upon them. One 
dying under such circumstances is little lamented and 
soon forgotten. With himself, his family lost their 
support, and poverty soon wrings affectionate remem- 
brances for the dead out of the hearts of dearest relatives 
and friends. The minister of religion performs the same 
official rites over his remains that are said over all; but 
the ’ bsequies of his funeral are not perfumed with the 
incense of eulogy, or his memory consecrated and 
cherished py any account of his life. No stone tells 
which was Horsley’s grave, nor any parish register that I 
have seen where he was buried. What a lesson to the 
mind that rests on the hope of posthumous fame ! 


It appears from the following extract from the parish 
register at Morpeth that Horsley’s remains were buried 
there only thirteen days after the date (Jan. 2, 1732) of 
the dedication of his Britannia :—‘‘1731-2, Jan. 15, Mr. 
John Horsley.” Such is the brief record which the 
parish clerk of Morpeth—the common chronicler of his 
time—thought fit to make in his melancholy journal 
respecting this eminent man. Even after he was dead, 
this important officer refused him his proper and well- 
earned title of reverend; and that probably, as Mr. 
Hodgson observes, “‘only because he was the minister of 
a congregation which, though in practice, as far as 
regarded discipline and government, it was Presbyterian, 
yet professed the doctrinal articles of the Church of 
England.” ‘But Horsley’s genius,” the same kindred 
spirit adds, “‘had taken him high above the mists and 
gloomy atmosphere of prejudice and traditionary lore.’ 
It had liberated his mind from the thraldom of vulgar 
maxims. ‘‘ There is,” says he, “‘ that beauty and agree- 
ableness in truth, even supposing it to be merely specula- 
tive, as always affords, in the discovery of it, real 
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pleasure to a well-turned mind; and, I will add, that it 
not only pleases, but enriches it too.” He determined to 
do something permanently useful, and, in doing it, to 
think and reason for himself; and certainly no man was 
ever more successful in completing a great experiment. 








Whithurn Willage. 





7 al ANY pleasant and interesting communities 
are to be found on our rocky North-East 
Coast; but few, if any, surpass the peaceful 
little village of Whitburn, situated between 
South Shields and Sunderland. 

Whitburn might be said to have s double claim on the 
attention of the wayfarer who may pay it a visit. Its 
position on the coast renders it a desirable retreat for a 
summer holiday, while the village itself has an air of 
delightful rusticity about it which cannot fail to fascinate 
and charm. As we approach the east end of the village, 
the sobbing of the waves is heard as they beat against the 
rocks, licking the sandy beach in their course, while the 
marine prospect which greets the eye is of course of an 
attractive nature. The west end of the village presents a 
widely different aspect. No glimpse of the sea is to be 
had here, and its murmuring is inaudible to the ear. The 
eye alights, instead, upon a scene of real rural beauty. 
The whole neighbourhood is flooded with the melodies of 


The meadow-lark and all the throng 
That dwell in nests and have the gift of song. 





It is this rather unusual combination of attractions—the 
arcadian and the marine—that constitutes Whitburn’s 
greatest charm, 

Our view of Whitburn shows the quaintest and most 
interesting part of the village. The artist’s coign of 


*vantage is in close proximity to the end of the road 





leading into Whitburn from South Shields and Cleadon, 
Some of the dwellings are white-washed structures, with 
an air of cleanliness about them which greatly adds to 
their quaint and interesting appearance. The fronts of 
the larger houses are covered with ivy, and here and there 
the view is made prettier by the presence of trees towering 
in many cases far above the eaves of the dwellings. But 
what makes this part of Whitburn specially fascinating to 
lovers of the picturesque are the uncommonly large 
strips of green on either side of the main road 
through the village. Indeed, what with grass and 
trees, the village in the leafy period presents quite 
an arcadian appearance. As we walk towards the east 
and more modern part of the village, the large residences 
on the left, with their fronts of artistic wood-work, and 
the trim, sloping lawn skirted with aline of stately trees, 
form a very pretty picture indeed. 

Having taken our fill of the many attractions which a 
ramble through the village street affords, we proceed 
down the shady lane leading to the church. Whitburn 
Church is an old Gothic editice, consisting of a nave 
and two regular aisles, each being formed by 
four round pillars. The chancel is separated from 
the nave by a wide pointed arch. The sacred 
structure, embosomed as it is im trees and shrubs, 
presents a truly neat appearance; and, as has been said 
respecting it, however the antiquary may deplore the 
raftered roof and the dim mullioned windows. :i must be 
allowed that Whitburn is the exemplar nitidiss of a com- 
fortable parish church. The churchyard, though not by 
any means large, is as neat in appearance as the church 
itself. The graves are well tended, many being covered 
with flowers of every hue and description. Several of the 
ancestors of Sir Hedworth Williamson, formerly member 
of Parliament for North Durham, are buried in Whitburn 
churchyard. 

In 1675 Whitburn rectory was enlarged and new fronted 
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by Dr. Musgrave (‘‘ with £140 dilapidations received from 
his predecessor Speed”). The new rooms were added to 
the east of the late rectory in 1770 by Dr. Pye at an ex- 
pense of £400. The same gentleman repaired the houses, 
barns, and offices. He took no money from his pre- 
decessor for dilapidation, however, excepting, as the his- 
torian says, ‘£5 worth of fixtures.” In 1816 the rectory 
was demolished, and in its place was erected a new par- 
sonage built of freestone. 

One of the rectors of Whitburn parish was the Rev. 
Thomes Triplet, M.A., who ministered from 1631 
to 1662. During the Rebellion, he was ejected; 
but, after the Restoration, he was made prebendary 
of Westminster and D.D. He bequeated £300 to the 
parishes of Woodhorn, Washington, and Whitburn, the 
interest of which sum he directed to be equally divided 
every year for the purpose of binding poor children 
apprentices, 

Leaving the church, we make towards the little hamlet 
on the beach, known as The Bents; but not before 
we have had a peep at Whitburn Hall, the seat of Sir 
Hedworth Williamson. The Whitburn Cricket Club is 
indebted to Sir Hedworth for their ground, which is in 
juxtaposition to the hall. And splendid ground it is for 
cricketing purposes. The large stretcn of sward is well 
rolled, and the trees and shrubs almost surrounding it 
render the place pleasing to the eye. Though Whitburn 
is known to be a fishing village, its palmy days are 
apparently almost over. At onc time, soa fisherman at 
The Bents told us, the village possessed fourteen fishing 
boats; now, however, there are only about five ; and 
whereas about forty-six persons earned their living by 








fishing in former years, the number at present so em- 
ployed may be estimated at little over twenty. 

The fine stretch ef sandy beach extending from The 
Bents to Roker, is undoubtedly one of Whitburn’s 
principal attractions. Though the road leading to it 1s a 
little removed from the village proper, it is, as a matter of 
course, much frequented by visitors. Standing on the 
sward, a little to the south of The Bents, where 
the fishermen dry their nets, we note that the 
marine prospect is especially fine. The line of rocks 
away out to sea is known as Whitburn Steel—once the 
scene of many shipwrecks. These were in some instances 
supposed to be caused by false lights which put vessels 


out of their course. Though strenuous efforts were made ° 


to solve the mystery surrounding the allegation, it 
remains a mystery to this day. But so numerous were 
the disasters that happened at the Steel that it was 
deemed absolutely necessary to replace the old light- 
house at Whitburn by the greatly improved light- 
house at Souter Point, which was accordingly erected in 
1871. One of the present keepers of the lighthouse 
—Mr. Robert Darling, formerly of the Uoquet Island 
lighthouse—is a nephew of the famous Grace Darling, 
and has occupied the position for eighteen years. 

In November, 1822, part of a submarine forest was 
discovered about a mile tu the south of Whitburn, On 
the removal of the sand one hundred yards seaward from 
high water mark, the stems of seven trees were brought 
to light. The largest of them is described as having 
been about six feet in diameter, and all were clearly in 
the situation in which they had grown. There was also 
a great quantity of vegetable matter—leaves, nuts, and 
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broken branches—around the trees, and immediately 
below them a light blue clayey soil. From this dis- 
covery it would appear as if at some remote period what 
is now a sea beach was covered with vegetation. 


The Battle of Otterburn: Its 
Boubts anv Perplerities. 





HERE is no getting away from the fact that 
this is an age of unbelief. Not only do men 
deny the existence of many popular heroes, 

. but they doubt the authenticity of many 
thrilling tales of chivalry. As I stated in a previous 
article, there are more than the average misgivings as to 
the Battle of Otterburn—its date. its magnitude, its 
enumeration of details, having all formed a theme for 
censorious criticism. While some historians regard it as 
a mere Border foray, others have expanded it into a 
fight of huge dimensions. A few have ventured to dis- 
miss the whole recital as either suspicious or unreliable. 
In adopting this latter attitude, they are guided by 
reasons that seem at least intelligible. The modern ver- 
sions of the story—as the most casual reader must admit— 
are largely based on ancient ballads, and yet the ballads 
themselves are a perfect storehouse of contradictions. It 
would be a thankless task—if not an endless one—to 
attempt any elaborate analysis of the different versions 
that have been handed down to us; but a brief reference 
to some of the discrepancies should constitute an attrac- 
tive theme. 

With respect to named authorities—as distinguished 
from the Border minstrels—there are nine who lived 
near the alleged time of conflict, and about thirty who 
wrote at a much later period. “If reliance could’ be 
placed upon the early authorities,” says a well-known 
critic, ‘‘we might at once conclude that the battle was 
fought on the morning or night of St. Oswald’s Day, 
the 5th of August.” But as reliance cannot be placed 
on the early authorities, it has been contended that the 
night between the 19th and 20th of August is the most 
likely date, because at that time, in 1388, ‘there was 
a full moon "—without whose aid the modern accounts 
of the struggle would be altogether ridiculous. On this 
point, 23 persons—from Froissart to Sir Walter Scott 
—have given no fewer than seven different dates. As for 
the numbers engaged, the testimony is quite as inde- 
finite—alternating from 2,000 to 10,000 men in each 
of the contending forces, There are, however, four 
phases of the battle as to which all recent writers 
seem to agree. First, it was waged during an entire night 
in the month of August; second, it occurred in the 
reign of Richard II. ; third, it ended in the death of Earl 
Douglass; and, fourth, the impulsive Percy was led 
captive away. When we remember that all these 


assertions are made by men who acknowledge their 
indebtedness to the old ballads—by men who do not scruple 
to quote many of the most striking passages—there need 
be no surprise that sceptics should venture to question 
the accuracy of their conclusions. The modern historians 
may be right—as I think they are in the main—but 
while admitting this, it is impossible to explain the 
readiness with which they incorporate one part of the 
poetical versions, and ignore the other with so much 
contempt. A few instances will be sufficient to show the 
difficulties that had to be surmounted, befove the stury 
of the conflict, as we know it now, could be brought into 
harmony with subsequent events. 

If we take the death of Douglass, we at once realise 
the varying character of the evidence. That he was 
killed at Otterburn, all writers are agreed—the most 
recent of them saying that the death blows were 
administered by ‘“‘three spearmen,” who fell upon the 
Scottish champion after he had penetrated far into the 
English ranks, By what authority historians arrive at 
this conclusion it is impossible to determine, as none of the 
old ballads give it confirmation. In most of them, “it 
is Percy who kills Douglass,” though, in others, the 
cause of death is left im doubt. It we accept ‘De 
orygynale cronykil of Scotland, be Androw of Wyntown, 
Priowr of Sanct Serfis Ynche in Loch Levyn,” it would 
appear that though— 

De Erle Jamys thare wes slane, 

Dat na man wyst on qwhat manere. 
If, on the other hand, we take the ‘‘ Minstrelsy of the 
Scottish Border,” we find taat it was a foot page who gave 
Douglass a “‘deadly wound” before the battle began. 
The boy had given information as to the approach of an 
English force, and, being regarded as an alarmist, was 
told, in case the report proved untrue, that he should 
hang ‘‘on the highest tree in Otterbourne.” It was in 
retaliation for this threat that the little penknife was 
**ta’en out,” and that Lord Douglass got ‘‘a deep wound 
and asare.” It was then, apparently—not in the midst 
of the combat—that : 

Earl Douglass to the Montgomery said, 
‘**Take thou the vanguard of the three ; 
And bury me by the bracken bush 

That grows upon yon lilye lee.” 
If we accept this verse as it stands, it undoubtedly refers 
to something that transpired before the battle began, and 
to a moment when the Scottish fighting men were still in 
separate contingents. There would be no “ vanguard of 
the three” after these fierce Borderers got to close 
quarters, Indeed, we are distinctly told that the dis- 
putants split into sections almost immediately after 
Percy delivered his surprise attack, and afterwards 
feught in groups about the field. But, notwithstanding 
the variation of the story in this direction, the Scottish 
poem goes on to say that Percy was compelled to 
surrender to Sir Hugh Montgomery, after a personal 
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encounter, in which the “‘twa swat,” and the “ blude” 
ran down between them. 

It is unfortunate, perhaps, that Professor Veitch should 
have pledged himself to an assertion that the English 
ballad ‘‘finely and naturally” describes the deeds of the 
two leaders, because it contradicts the Scottish Min- 
strelsy in many important particulars. There is a refer- 
ence, for example, to the boy’s note of warning, though 
no treacherous wounding is mentioned as the result of it. 
But, in addition to this, the English story is extremely 
clear as to the part played by Hotspur in his great 
rival’s undoing. For it is therein asserted that when— 


The Percy and the Dowglas mette, 
That ether of other was fayne ; 
a schapped together, why]l that they swette, 
ith swords of fyne Collayne, 
Tyll the bloode from their bassonetts ranne, 
As the brooke doth in the rayne. 
It was at this moment that the Scottish chief—imagin- 
ing he saw signs of fatigue on the part of his foe— 
ventured to suggest a surrender; but, being answered 
with disdain, the swords began to flash again, and the 
blows fell so swift and heavily on their respective 
helmets, that they ‘‘cam in peyses down.” Still con- 
tinuing, the Percy smote his adversary at the sword’s 
length, and felled him to the ground. 
Thys fraye bygan at Otterborne 
Bytwene the ry and the day ; 
Ther the Dowglas lost hys lyfe, 
And the Percy was lede awaye, 
The ballad, however, goes even further, as it adds that 
Sir Hugh Montgomery was taken prisoner by the 
English, and apparently exchanged afterwards, for he 
it was who ‘* borowed the Percy home agayne.” 

But if we turn once more to the ‘* Minstrelsy of the 
Scottish Border,” we are faced with an eqpally curious 
variation. According to that account, it was quite im- 
possible for a fight between Percy and the Douglass to 
have taken place, seeing that the noble Scot had been 
killed already by the little boy’s penknife. In order, there- 
fore, to make matters smooth, and preserve the more pic- 
turesque aspects of the recital, we have a verse that looks 
uncommonly like one already printed. It says when— 


The Percy and Montgomery met, 
That either of other were fain, 

They swapped swords, and they twa swat, 
And aye the blude ran down between. 


In this case, there was also a demand for Percy to 
yield, and, recognising that he had no alternative, he is 
said to have requested the name of his vanquisher. This 
was given, and— 


As soon as he knew it was Montgomery, 
He stuck his sword’s point in the gronde. 
And the av npeery é was a courteous knight, 
And quickly took him by the honde. 


With regard to the narrative in the poetical works of 
Sir Walter Scott, it resembles that of England in most of 
its essential features. It admits, for example, that after 
Douglass had been mortally wounded by Percy, 
he sent for Sir Hugh Montgomery, gave him in- 


— 





structions for continuing the battle, and then asked to 
be buried under the bracken bush in accordance with the 
generally accepted idea. But, even Sir Walter felt that 
the story did not hang well together, and, therefore, 
we find—almost in identical lines—one verse describing 
the fight between Percy and Douglass, and another 
actually attributing the ‘“‘swakking” and the “swatting” 
and the *‘ bluding” and the “ rayning” to a tussle between 
Percy and Montgomery. 

If these contradictions stood alone, our latter-day his- 
torians would experience some difficulty in making them 
harmonise ; but their troubles increase enormously when 
they go back to ‘‘ Chevy Chase”—the most ancient ballad 
of the series. That it refers to the Battle of Otterburn is 
beyond question, yet the locality of the fray, the cause of 
its origin, and the results, are in many essential particu- 
lars dissimilar. We are told, for instance, that Percy 
had promised to hunt for three days in the Cheviots in 
spite of all the Scots could do to prevent him. In the 
midst of the sport, however, he was interrupted by the 
Douglass, who ehallenged him to mortal combat. As this 
proposal for a personal encounter was not allowed by the 
other leaders, a struggle on a big scale began. The 
Douglass divided his force into ‘‘ three portions,” and his 
attack was met by a discharge of arrows which slew seven 
score spearmen. It was then, on getting to close quarters, 
that— 

The Yngglyshe men let thear bowys be, 
And pulde owt brandes that wer bright. 
But while this poetic reference seems to have been copied 


into most of the later accounts of the fighting, a good 
many of the succeeding details are invariably ignored. 
**Chevy Chase” describes the meeting of Percy and 
Douglass in the thick of the fight; it speaks of their 
swords as ‘* fyn Myllaen,” instead of fyn Collayne ; and it 
alludes to Douglass’s tempting offers to Percy if he would 
only join the Seottish king. Hotspur refuses the bait, 
and, just as the struggle is about to re-commence, his 
antagonist is struck by an arrow that crashes through 
the ‘‘ breast bane.” The English ‘‘ captyne” there- 
upon leans upon. his sword, and, taking the dead man 
by the hand, sorrowfully exclaims :— 


To have savyde thy lyffe I wold have pertyd with 
My landes for yeres thre, 

For a better man of hart, nare of hande, 
Was not in all the North Counfre. 


There was, however, an avenger coming. Sir Hugh 
Montgomery, who was mounted, had witnessed the result 
of the battle, and spurring his courser, dashed at the dis- 
consolate Percy—‘“‘ driving a mighty spear clean through 
his body.” Again there was speedy vengeance, for “‘an 
archer off Northomborlonde,” furious at the sudden deed, 
sent an arrow through the livezand lungs of Percy’s 
undoer. Of the terrible havoc in other directions, 1 
need say nothing ; neither is it necessary to speak of the 
weeping widows who came to fetch their dead away. 
What is of more consequence is to show how vastly the 
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ballad of ‘Chevy Chase” differs from the others, and 
yet, with what alacrity our modern historians have 
utilised one-half its sanguinary details, while com- 
pletely disregarding the remainder. It was impossible to 
accept everything, no doubt, because Percy, as is well- 
known, lived to fight another day. According to all 
-accounts, he was killed at Shrewsbury, in 1403—or about 
fifteen years after Otterburn is supposed to have been 
fonght. 

I use the word ‘‘ supposed,” because the early poems 
seem to justify the implied doubt. In his introduction to 
the “Ballads of Chevy Chase,” Mr. Robert White ex- 
plains that the story could not be founded on the Battle 
of Pepperden in 1436—as some have asserted—seeing that 
it contains a prospective allusion to a struggle waged in 
1402. But if this has to be accepted as a proof that 
Chevy Chase occurred prior to ‘“‘Hombyll-down” Hill, 
the evidence of the poem ought to be received as to other 
dates also. In that case, it would at once upset the gene- 
rally accepted belief that Otterburn was fought during 
the reign of Richard II. For we read : 


Worde ys commyn to lovly Londone 
Till the fourth Harry our Kyng, 

That Lord Persé, leyti-tenant of the Merches, 
He lay slayne Chyviat within. 


‘**God have merci on his soll,” said Kyng Harry, 
**Good lord, yf thy will it be! 

I have a hondrith captayns in Ynglonde,” he sayd, 
** As good as ever was hee ; 

But Persé, and I brook my lyffe, 
Thy deth well quyte shall be.” 


As our noble Kyng made his a-vowe, 
Lyke a noble prince of renowen, 

For the deth of lord Perse, 
He dyd the battel of Hombyll-down. 


The poem adds that this was ‘‘the hontynge off the 
Cheviat ” that men call the *‘battell of Otterburn.” As 
Henry did not begin his reign till 1399, it is impossible— 
if the poem is to be accepted at all—to insist that the 
fight took place in 1388, as so many authorities assert. 
There is also another reference to the period, for Sir Ric 
Wytharynton—on hearing the proposal for a solitary 
combat between Douglass and Percy—exclaimed that it 
should never be told in the south, ‘“‘to King Harry the 
Fourth,” that he had stood on a field to see his captain 
struggle alone. This is the champion about whom it is 
said :— 


For Wetharryngton my harte was wo, 
That ever he slayne shulde be ; 

For when both his leggis wear hewyne in to, 
Yet he knyled and fought on hys kne. 


Judging from the first of these ‘‘ Chevy Chase Ballads,” 
there would appear to have been a clean sweep of all the 
worthies. Douglass, Percy, and Montgomery, at all 
events, found graves in a fight which began “‘an ower 
before the none,” and not, as is generally imagined, just at 
the close of daylight. In the second poem, the affair is 
said to have lasted from *‘ the break of day to the setting 


of the sun,” and when they “rung the evening bell the 
battle scarce was done.” There is nothing about the light 
of the moon here. As for the casualties, Mr. Robert White 
puts the English loss at 1,840 killed and 1,000 wounded; 
while the Scots had only 100 killed and 200 taken prisoners, 
The proportions in ‘‘Chevy Chase” seem more probable, 
for we are there told that of 1,500 archers of England 
there went away only 53. As a set off to this carnage, 
however, it is added that there were not more than five 
and fifty survivors out of 2,000 Scottish spearmen. What 
came of the sufferers nobody appears to know for certainty, 
But it is probable, as Professor Veitch suggests, that the 
skulls found at Elsdon a few years ago may represent the 
dead of Otterburn. They were’ail lying together—lads in 
their teens, as well as men of middle age—and yet, 
though the collection numbered quite a thousand, there 
was not a trace of any female to be met with. This fact 
alone would appear to indicate that the party had been 
overtaken on the war path. It is possible, of course, 
that all discrepancies may be explained away without 
serious trouble ; but, to an ordinary student of history, 
they seem, as they stand, to form a_ remarkable 
tangle. Of one thing. however, there can be no doubt, 
The poetry, like the prose, has been subject to endless 
revision, and, in the process, the original text may have 
undergone some strange transformations. Bishop Percy 
is known to have deleted one verse from the Scottish 
ballad, because it was meaningless, and to have sub- 
stituted four others with a clearer ring. It is the same 
with the redoubtable Witherington. In the first ballad 
we find the lines quoted above; while in the second we 
have a change that is worthy of Hood or Dibden. There 
is a touch of humour in the pathos when it says— 
For Witherington needs must I wayle, 
As one in doleful dumpes ; 
For when his leggs were smitten off, 
He fought upon his stumpes. 

Thougk similar indications of ‘improvement ” can be 
found in other parts of the ballads, it would serve no 
useful purpose to reproduce them. What I have already 
said will be sufficient to show the methods by which the 
quaint narratives of our ancestors are made presentable to 
modern readers. There must always be a good deal of 
analysing, a fair amount of cutting down, and a 
determined effort to explain away obvious inconsistenries. 
It may be doubted whether the corrected versions are 
absolutely reliable, as the mcidents of a Border foray— 
even on the largest scale—must always be difficult to 
verify after an interval that has to be counted by 
centuries. But, details apart, there can be no denying 
that an eventful battle was fought near Otterburn, 
somewhere about 500 years ago, and that the memory of 
its heroes will be kept green for as many years to come. 

Witiiam Lonestar¥. 
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|HE three birds figured in the present article 
| are among the best known of our game birds— 
birds which are strictly preserved in all suit- 
able parts of Great Britain for annual slaughter in the 





autumn. : 

The pheasant (Phasianus Colchicus), we are told, was 
“brought into Europe by the Argonauts 1250 years before 
the Christian era, and is at present found in a state of 
nature in nearly the whole of the old continent.” Histcry 
assigns to Jason the honour of having brought it to this 
country from the banks of the Phasis, a river in Colchis, 
Asia Minor. 

The food of the pheasant consists of cereal grain of 
various kinds, beans, beech-mast, chestnuts, acorns, black- 
berries, sloes, hips and haws, and other small wild fruits; 
also the shoots and leaves of various plants, turnip tops, 
and grass; the roots of the golden buttercup, and of vari- 
ous grasses and bulbous plants; worms, grasshoppers, 
gnats, and other insects. The nest, a very slight fabrica- 
tion of a few leaves, is made upon the ground, sometimes 
in the open fields, but more commonly in woods and 
plantations, among underwood, under fallen or felled 
beughs and branches of trees, in long grass, and in hedge- 
rows. 

The male pheasant, which is polygamous, having from 
six to nine females, has the head and neck metallic- 





purple or green, according to the light; ear coverts, 
brown ; naked skin round the eyes, scarlet, spotted with 
black; general tint of back feathers, copper-coloured, 
tipped with black, or with dark brown centres, and 
marked with pale yellow; rump and upper tail coverts, 
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light brownish red; wings, greyish-brown, mottled with 
darker brown; long tail-feathers, yellowish-brown, regu- 
larly barred with black ; feathers on breast and abdomen, 
orange-red, with purplish and golden reflections, tipped 
and evenly margined with violet-black ; lower abdomen, 
vent, and under-tail coverts, brownish-black; bill, pale 
horn-colour; legs, feet, and spurs, greyish-brown ; irides, 
hazel. Length, about three feet. The adult female has 
the prevailing plumage of a yellowish-brown tint, varie- 
gated with grey and rufous; tail, shorter than the male. 
Several varieties of pheasants are often found ; some pure 
white and others pied. 

The red grouse (Zayopus Scoticus) is by no means con- 





gn 





fined to Scotland, as its scientific name might imply. To 
sportsmen especially, the 12th of August is as popular as 
that of “St. Partridge,” the lst of September, the dates 
on which the slaughter of the birds commences. Grouse 
are more or less plentiful, according to the season, over 
all the high-lying and heathery meors of Scotland and 
the Northern Counties of England. They are recognis- 
able by their powerful, compact bodies, moderate-sized 
wings, and short, straight tails. The bill is strong, thick, 
short, and much vaulted, and the foot low and powerful, 
with more or less well feathered tarsus—hence its name, 
Lagopus, from lagos, a hare, by implication rough-footed. 

In severe winter weather grouse frequent the lower 
grounds in search of food. They are partial to corn, and 
during harvest in the Highlands they occasionally invade 
the curn fields, and may be seen perched on the stooks of 
oats. Their chief food, however, and without which they 
can scarcely exist, are the leaves and sboots of heather 
and heath, the seeds of cotton grass and other moorland 
plants, and the fruits of the bilberry (blaeberry), crow- 
berry, and whortleberry. They also swallow small stones 
to aid digestion. When not feeding, they rest among the 
heather, and they may often be seen basking in the sun in 
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open places. The ordinary note of the male bird is a 
deep and swiftly-repeated ** coc, coc,” a note well known 
to those who traverse moorlands where grouse abound. 
Its note of defiance or alarm, often heard in spring and 
autumn, sounds very like the words ‘‘Go, go, go-back, 
go-back,” and this note also warns the hen and young of 
coming danger. 

The male bird, distinguished from the female by its 
greater size, more brilliant plumage, and the bright red 
membrane over the eyebrows, weighs about nineteen or 
twenty ounces, and sometimes more. Length, from one 
foot three inches and a quarter to a little over one foot 
four and a half inches. The feathers on the head and 
nape are light reddish-brown, spotted with black ; those 
on the back and wing coverts are spotted in the centre 
with black; the throat feathers are red, those on the back 
and belly dark purplish-brown, with numerous markings; 
the quills are dark brown, and the quill feathers, except 
the four in the centre (which are striped red and black), 
are entirely black; the plumage on the legs has a reddish 
shade and dark markings; the tarsi and toes are covered 
with whitish feathers; the eye is nut-brown, and the 
powerful claws of a whitish hue. The female is darker plu- 
maged than her mate, has white spots on the breast and 
belly, and some of the winged feathers tipped with white. 

The black grouse (7 etrao tetrix), also known as black 





cock (and the female as the grey hen, on account of her 
plumage), is a well-known bird in the Northern Counties. 

The favourite haunts of the black cock are the low 
slapes of hills, in which brushwood and coppice alternate 


with heath and fern, and rocky, well-wooded glens. In 
spring and summer its food consists of leaf-buds, heather 
tops, berries of various plants growing among the heath, 
insects, larve, and sometimes corn and seeds from the 
neighbouring fields. In the winter this supply is 
diminished to the tender tops of shoots of birch, fir, and 
heath, and vaccinia and juniper berries. 

‘Unlike the capercailzie, which mostly roosts in trees,” 
says Mr. Lloyd, ‘‘the black cock almost invariably passes 
the night on the ground, and in the winter, more especially 
if the cold be intense, it not seldom buries itself in the 
snow.”  Nillson supposes that the bird only makes a 
hollow in the snow and allows itself to be covered by the 
falling flakes; but Mr. Lloyd assures us that the bird 
makes a regular burrow for itself, the depth depending, 
it is generally believed, on the mildness or severity of 
the weather. ‘“‘Scores of times,” he says, ‘‘ when crossing 
glades and other openings in the forest, where the surface 
of the snow, to the casual observer, appeared to be as 
smooth as glass, one or more black cocks have suddenly 
emerged from beneath the snow, almost at my feet; and 
when expecting every moment others to follow, I have 
carefully looked about me, but I never could discover any- 
thing beyond the slightest indentation in the snow where 
the bird had burrowed, the hole itself being filled up by 
the sides collapsing; and yet perhaps within the next 
minute half a score of black cocks would fiy up all around 
me. That their heads were above the surface previously 
to their leav. 1g the snow I hold to be impossible, nor can 
I conceives that even the beaks protruded, as others will 
have it, If air be needful to birds when thus embedded 


. in the snow, their beak, no doubt, forms an imperceptible 


oritice, through which they are enabled to respire.” 

The birds fly in a heavy manner, in a direct line, and at 
considerable speed. If alarmed, they fly off to a place of 
security, or drop and remain motionless till the danger 
has passed. The male birds are polygamous, and, after 
leaving the females and the young, they gather in small 
flocks, and live in amity together till the next breeding 
season. In spring furious fights take place between the 
males for the possession of the females. The victors in 
these love-combats take possession of a certain place, from 
whence they drive all intruding males. In the morning 
and evening the cock struts gallantly around his * beat,’ 
trailing his wings on the ground, his handsome forked tail 
outspread, his throat puffed out, and the brilliant wattle 
swelled, inviting the admiration of the females, and 
challenging rivals with his harsh note of defiance. Both 
birds endeavour to draw off intruders from the brood, 
and the hen, on whom the labour of incubation falls, will 
boldly defend her nest and young brood, and will even 
drive off dogs. Though ground birds, they can perch 
nimbly on trees, walls, or fences. 

The male bird weighs nearly four pounds. Its colours 
are a little lighter or deeper according to the season. 
The plumage is chiefly of a rich black, relieved upon the 
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head, throat, and lower back with a beautiful steel-blue 
sheen, not unlike the hue of the wing-coverts of the 
magpie; the wings are variegated with bands of pure 
white; the feathers on the lower tail coverts are also of 
snowy whiteness; the eye is brown, the pupil bluish 
black, and the beak black; the toes are greyish brown ; 
the eyebrow and a patch around the eye bright red. The 
wings, which are short, expand to a width of nearly three 
feet; legs short, with hair-like feathers in front, and on 
the sides speckled with white, and covered behind with 
rounded scales. The female weighs about two pounds: 
length, one foot five or six inches. The prevailing 
colour of her plumage is a mixture of rusty yellow 
and rusty brown, marked with transverse stripes and 
spots of black. 








Supee’s Patent Htobe. 





HARLES SUMNER, the American States- 
man, writing from Brougham Hall, West- 
moreland, to his friend Mr. George 5S. 

: Hillard, on the 6th of September, 1838, 
refers to anecdotes which he had heard exhibiting Lord 

Brougham’s unfriendly feeling towards Lord Durham. 

“One of these (says he) is striking. Last winter it was 

supposed for a while that «n invention had been found out 

which would supersede the use of coal, upon which Lord 

Durham’s immense income depends. Brougham is said 

to have gone about telling of it, and rubbing his hands, 

saying, ‘Old Durham is a beggar! old Durham is a 

beggar!’ ” 

Many have been the discoveries and inventions by 
which ‘it was supposed, for a while,” the *‘ use of coal” 
would be “superseded.” But, hitherto, they have 
flourished for a season, and vanished as the vapour of the 





locomotive engine. There can be no difficulty in identify- 
ing the particular “invention” of which Mr. Sumner 
heard in the year of his visit to England—a discovery 
that, in many imaginations, threatened to make an end 
of the value of our own and other coal-fieids. It was 
doubtless ‘‘ Joyce’s Patent Stove.” In the ‘‘ Journal of 
Henry Cockburn,” published in 1871 as a continuation of 
the ‘“‘ Memorials,” there is a notice, under date February 
8, 1838, of *‘Joyce’s supposed discovery.” This record 
was made at the time when Sumner was on our side of 
the Atlantic, although it saw not the light until a 
generation afterwards. 

“The first rumour ” of the stove, says Lord Cockburn, 
“reached Edinburgh a fortnight ago” (that is, in 
January, 1838), ‘tin a letter from Lord Brougham, in 
which he assures us that it will soon beggar all coal- 
masters, deprive poverty of its greatest suffering, send 
steam easily over the world, and make the poles comfort- 
able.” Some people, however, were ‘“‘certain it would 


turn out nonsense.” Coalowners ‘‘sneered” and made 
merry, ‘“‘but were not easy.” The ‘* Newcastle Coal 
Trade” was to cease, and with it ‘‘the best nursery for 
our fleets.” The Government, which always has plenty 
of advisers, was urged to buy the secret, at whatever cost, 
to keep it from foreigners. But the purchase was not 
made, and the discovery came to nothing. 

Cockburn makes a second note, August 23, 1838 :— 
‘The new heat has entirely cooled. It is now ascertained 
to be subject to three objections. First, it is dearer than 
coal; second, it gives much less heat, scarcely heat at all ; 
third, the little heat that it gives suffocates. Brougham 
was its great puffer: from what causeis not known.” 

The late Mr. Alderman Wilson, of Fell House, Gates- 
head, author of ‘‘ The Pitman’s Pay,” wrote a humorous 
poem on “‘Joyce’s Patent Stove.” Referring to its 
inventor, he said :— 

He tuik his traps ower to France, 
But Mounseer was far ower cunnin’ : 
He saw through the cheat at a glance 
Which gulled a’ the noddles i’ Lunnun. 

Gay Lussac had made a report on the “discovery” to 
the Institute of France, one passage of which was adopted 
by the poet as his motto, viz. :—‘‘ It is quite evident that 
this charcoal must diffuse in the apartment as much 
carbonic acid during its combustion as an equal weight 
of any other charcoal; that it must vitiate the air in 
the same degree; and that the same accidents may 
be produced by it as by other causes, It is equally 
evident that it can produce no more heat than the same 
quantity of common charcoal, as it contains no more 
combustible matter.” 

The inventor is described in the poem as ‘‘the chep 
wi’ the charcoal and byen ” :— 

He talked of a fine, healthy heat, 
Myed out of a piece of burnt stob ; 


But on’y lie doon wid at neet, 
I’ the morn ye'll be caud i’ the gob. 


His pipe was put out iv a-whiff ; 

He couldn’t stand Parleyvou’s shrug ; 
But slunk away, moungin’, as if 

A louse had dropt intiv bis lug. 


Thus Coaly his foe fairly floored 
(The blackest he ivver had seen), 
And his frinds to their quiet restored, 
When they thowt deeth was closing his een. 


King Coal survived the stove that was to lay him on 
the shelf ; and his mines are more likely to be exhausted 
than superseded. JAMES CLEPHAN (THE LATE). 
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‘7a. is hundreds of years since invalids first went 
to Rothbury for benefit to their health and 
strength, and there went through certain 
prescribed courses which they imagined did 
them good. Hither of old, as some do now, came many 
consumptives and weaklings to drink the milk of the goats 
that jumped from crag to crag on the moors and hills around 





the town. So great was the demand for goats’ milk that 
large flocks of these shaggy creatures were kept by the 
farmers in the valley to the west. The little Coquetdale 
town is one of the healthiest of places, and the fresh 
breezes that blow from the green slopes of the Cheviots 
and the ozone that is wafted from the blue sea fill hollow, 
worn cheeks, and put colour into the complexion of the 
most wan and care-ridden. The hills all round the basin 
in which Rothbury lies shut out the inclement winds that 
sweep the bleak moors; and the mountains in the vicinity 
rise, in some cases, to the stupendous—for this part of the 
country—height of over 2,000 feet. What stimulant can 
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equal in potency the exhilaration produced in the spirits 
and nervous system by a few days spent in the unrivalled 
air of Rothbury ? 

The charms of the Coquet are tenfold multiplied if you 
can wield with anything like dexterity the fascinating 
rod and line. But, not being an expert, you need not 
despair of learning to become one. I met while in Roth- 
bury a veteran angler, old Walter Mavin, well known 
to all who are acquainted with Coquetside. This fine 
old sportsman is seventy-six years old, and for over 
sixty has been an adept disciple of old Izaak Walton. 
He is still vigorous as an angler, and can induce the 
wary fish to hook themselves at the end of his line when 
others whip the stream in vain. You can see his fishing- 
tackle shop in the main street of Rothbury. 

This main street of Rothbury is highly characteristic of a 
Northumbrian village. The road from Weldon Bridge 
rushes down precipitously from Cragside to the 
bridge and the church, and then immediately begins 
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the main street, which broadens out into a 
wide thoroughfare where merchents would exhibit their 
wares and the farmers from the neighbouring sheep-walks 
would expose their stock in the days before the railway 
and the auction mart. It is peculiar to villages in the 
hilly county of Northumberland to have one side of the 
street higher than the 
other. It is so at 
Stamfordham, so at 
Bamburgh, so at Bel- 
lingham, and so at 
Rothbury. This main 
street at Rothbury 
contains all the prin- 
cipal shops and ware- 
houses and establish- 
ments and _ public 
buildings of which its 
inhabitants are so 
proud. It is a quaint 
old street, and has not 
yet lost its old-fangled 
air. The thorough- 
fare rises and widens 
to the west end of the 
town, where is a pleasant green-sward, with some trees, 
and the :mposing building ot the County Hotel. Around 
here, under the trees, are seats on which the short- 
winded valetudinarian can rest awhile in the shade and 
watch the sunshine lighting up the warm colours on the 
opposite hill, look on the trees which hide Whitton 
Tower, and catch the varying hues of Simonside. It is 





WALTER MAVIN. 





a pleasant, airy street, and clean and neat, like the rest of 
Rothbury. 

“The town in the clearing,” which is the term commonly 
accepted as the interpretation of the name Rothbury, is a 
phrase that has lost a great deal of its old meaning ; for it 
is now not much more ia a clearing than the hills that sur- 
round it. Nearly all is a clearing, and the town lies in 
the bottom of a great basin, protected by green and 
heather-covered hills—a singularly beautiful situation, 
which reminds one of, though it does not equal, in my 
mind, the picturesque position of Blanchland. 

The church of All Saints, with its early English chancel 
and transepts, was mostly rebuilt (as to its nave and 
tower)in 1850. It is the third built on the same site; the 
first was Saxon, the second was early English, and the 
third was built, as stated, in 1850. In the porch are 
fragments of sculpture and an incised cross in memory of a 
child. The font, of red sandstone, is curious. The basin: 
is inscribed 1664, but the pedestal is of Saxon sculpture. 
The lower part of the font, indeed, is composed of a por- 
tion of a Saxon cross. During the re-building of the 
church, in 1850, the limbs and a portion of the shaft of 
the ancient cross were found beneath the floor. These 
were claimed by the contractors as old materials, but 
were at last safely housed in the museum of the Newcastle 
Society of Antiquaries. The stem of the font was after- 
wards discovered to be a portion of this same cross. 

It was from the pulpit of this church that Bernard 
Gilpin, the famous ‘‘ Apostle of the North,” courageously 
interfered between two clans who were at deadly feud 
with each other. The incident has been worthily per- 
petuated by William Bel] Scott in his fresco on the walls 
of Wallington House, the home of 
the Trevelyans. 

There is in the chancel a gor- 
geously painted monument in red, 
gilt, and black, erected to the 
memory of the “truly vertuous 
matron,” Mary, the wife of John 
Thomlinson, rector of Rothbury, and 
her husband ‘on her right side.” 

Close to the church is the Co- 
quet— 

The crystal rivulet, that o’er 

A stony channel rolls its rapid maze, 
And swarms with silver fry. 

The bridge which spans the stream 
at Rothbury, shown in Mr. Hall’s 
sketch, is a noble structure, well 
worthy of Rothbury town and 
Coquet river, and its quaint, tri- 
angular buttresses bave propped it 
up against many a winter’s flood. 

The visitor to Rothbury never 
dreams that the Coquet has come all 
the way from the Borders of Scotland 
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even alittle to the north of the much more westerly stream 
the Reed. But from its source to Rothbury it receives 
many subsidiary streams in passing through the northern 
hills, and it is a stream of some dimensions when it rushes 
noisily over its pebbly bed at Harbottle. From this last 
place it meanders down to the foot of the Simonside hills, 
and then, winding eastward, visits Rothbury. Thence 
it descends in a rocky bed throughea fine vale, and is not 
long in reaching a famous place known as the Thrum. 
Here the river flows through a gully in the freestone, and 
the Noquet, hemmed in by the rock and surrounded by 
leafy trees, with the old watermill in the background, 
is, besides being a favourite scene with artists and lovers 
of the beautiful, likewise a spot much beloved of anglers. 
Through its contracted passage it glides silently and 
rapidly. And it is deep besides, for its waters are a 
couple of fathoms deep, even in the driest summer. For- 
merly the distance between the rocks in the narrowest part 
was only one yard, and was easily stepped over; but an 
unfortunate boy in an intrepid moment attempted to 
jump across, and was drowned ; hence the chasm was con- 
siderably widened, and since then the rush of the stream 
has worn away the rock till now it is much honeycombed. 
Mr. Hutchinson, in a bilious mood, wrote of this part of 
the Coquet—‘* We were led to view a natural curiosity, as 
it is termed, called the Thrum, which is almost a mile 
from the town—a cut formed by nature in the rocks of the 
river’s channel, where the stream, for about 160 yards, is 





pent in such narrow bounds that a man may leap over— 
not at all curious, or worthy our attention ; little prefer- 
able to a mill-race. But here we had the misfortune to 
meet with an impertinent drunken innkeeper, whose over- 
officiousness and loquacity led us out of the way.” But such 
language is blasphemy to the frequenter of the Coquet. 
Near the Thrum is the old corn mill, where formerly 
there was a great fall in the river, but this was lowered 
long ago to facilitate the ascent of the salmon up stream. 

The Pool, situated belowthe Thrum, is a favourite haunt 
of the followersof the ‘silent sport.” It is a lovely spot. 
The house shown in Mr. Hall’s sketch below is one of the 
lodges to Lord Armstrong’s estate at Cragside. 








The EGttrickh Shepherd. 





ASTORAL poems have been abundant in 
every age and country; but the best of 
them, from the time of Theocritus, have 
been written, not by untutored peasants on 

mountain sides, but by cultured poets in crowded cities. 

Hence the astonis:ment felt at the advent of a man 

without education, who, after passing through a youth 

of poverty and hardship, as he attained manhood sang in 
rustic accents as few ever have sungor will sing. Although 
the Ettrick Shepherd was never able to speak decent 
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English, and remained heart and soul a shepherd to his 
dying day, yet, by the mere force of his genius, he 
achieved distinction in almost every department of our 
literature. 


James Hogg was born in 1772, in a little cottage in - 


Ettrick Forest. The wcod beloved by Merlin, and con- 
secrated by centuries of tradition, was a fitting locality 
for a minstrel’s birthplace. But his romantic sur- 
roundings were more than counterbalanced by his 
very unattractive name, for who could ever imagine 
that a poet would rise from such a patronymic? 
The Hoggs of the Border, however, despite their appella- 
tion, were of no ignoble race. They claimed for common 
ancestor a gallant reiver named Haug of Norway, whose 
descendants for generations held their lands in fee from 
the Knights of Oakwood and Harden ; and it was not till 
tranquillity prevailed throughout the two kingdoms that 
these belligerent progeniturs abandoned their warlike 
habits, turned their spears into crooks, and adopted the 
peaceful occupation of shepherds. 

The father of the subject of our sketch appears to have 

been a quiet, commonplace sort of man; but his mother, 
Margaret Laidlaw, was a person of a very different tem- 
perament. Lively and active, her ready wit and remark- 
able acquaintance with local ballads and traditions made 
her popular in the district, and rendered her cottage a 
favourite resort of the shepherds of Yarrow and Ettrick. 
Such legends and songs, recited or sung by his mother, were 
from infancy the delight and amusement of James Hogg; 
and it was this maternal teaching, rather than schools or 
books, which is apparent in all his poetical works, 
and which laid the foundation of his subsequent 
successes, In fact, very little education of any other 
kind fell to his lot, for, owing to his father’s misfortunes, 
1e was hired out before he was six years old by a neigh- 
bouring farmer to look after a few ewes, his remuneration 
for the half year being fixed at a lamb and a pair of new 
shoes. At the end of his summer’s service his parents 
took him home for the winter quarter, and sent him to a 
school near their cottage, While there he advanced so 
rapidly that he soon commenced reading the easier parts 
of the Bible, which was then the only text book, and 
before the three months were over, began to learn to 
write. 

With this brief apprenticeship to learning his education 
terminated. He went toherd cows that very spring, and 
was never another day at school. Herding cows is con- 
sidered the lowest of all pastoral occupations ; and in this 
humble position our poor laddie continued under different 
masters for several years. Sometimes he was kindly 
treated ; at other times hardly used; and his young life 
would have been as dreary as it was solitary had it not 
been brightened by two episodes. One was the acqui- 
sition of an old violin, on which he sawed out any tune 
he heard whenever he had any time to devote to the in- 
strument; the other was falling in love. The account 


{Hiei 
he gives in his autobiography of this his first attachment 
18 too beautiful to be related in any other words than his 
own :—‘* When only eight years of age I was sent out to 
a height calied Broadheads with a rosy-cheeked maiden 
to herd a flook of new-weaned lambs, and I had my 
mischievous cows to herd besides. But as she had no dog, 
and I had an excellent one, I was ordered to keep close 
by her. Never was a master’s order better obeyed. Day 
after day I herded the cows and the lambs both, and 
Betty had nothing te do but sit and sew. Then we 
dined together every day at a well near to the Shiel Sike 
Head, and after dinner I laid my head down on her lap, 
covered her bare feet with my plaid, and pretended to 
fall sound asleep. One day I heard her say to herself, 
‘Poor little laddie ! he’s just tired to death,’ and then I 
wept till I was afraid she would feel the warm tears 
trickling on her knee. I wished my master, who was a 
handsome young man, would fall in love with her and 
marry her, wondering how he could be so blind and stupid 
as not todo it. But I thought if I were her I would 
know weil what to do.” 

As James grew older and stronger he passed from one 
master to another, always with a good character; 
and at last, from looking after cows, he was pro- 
moted to the more honourable post of herding 
sheep, which he regarded as his legitimate birthright, for 
his ancestors had been shepherds time out of mind. It 
was with no small pride that he, a youth of eighteen, 
assumed the toya virilis of plaid and crook, for, in a 
precarious, uncertain climate liké Scotland, a man of skill, 
activity, and endurance is needed to take care of a flock 
of sheep, and guard his valuable charge against the daily 
and hourly risks to which they are exposed. About this 
time, Hogg, who had hitherto had access to no other book 
than the Bible, somehow or other got hold of the ‘Life 
and Adventures of Sir William Wallace,” and Ramsay’s 
**Gentle Shepherd.” With considerable difficulty he 
tried to spell his way through them. The little reading 
he had learned before he was seven was almost forgotten. 
The poetry confused him, so that when he got to the end 
of a line, he had quite lost the rhyme and often the 
meaning of the preceding one. When Mrs. Laidlaw, 
the wife of his employer, kindly lent him an occasional 
newspaper, though he began at the date, and read 
straight on through the advertisements of land, houses, 
balm of Gilead, &c., to the end, he was often no wiser 
when he finished than when he began. However, be 
persevered, and as he read he slowly began to grasp the 
meaning of the words. Wishing at this period of his life 
to write a letter to his brother, he found on putting pen 
to paper that he did not know how to form the letters of 
the alphabet, and had laboriously to print and patch up 
the words as best he could. 

Notwithstanding his educational deficiencies, the young 
shepherd was a prime favourite with all his neighbours. 
Rather above the middle height, with a ruddy complexion 
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and keen blue eyes, his most striking peculiarity in 
early youth was a profusion of light brown hair. This 
mass of unshorn locks was ordinarily worn coiled under 
his hat; but when he uncovered his head, a single shake 
unloosed the long hair, which then rolled down his back 
and fell below his waist. Blessed with exuberant animal 
spirits, skilled in all athletic games, and the swiftest 
runner on the Border, he was a welcome guest at all 
merrymakings. No wonder the rustic belles of his 
acquaintance lost their hearts to a youth who was both 
handsome and popular. Nor was he insensible to feminine 
attractions. He was generally in love with one or other ; 
but, even under Cupid’s potent spell, his imagination 
was long in awakening. It was not till he was in his 
twenty-sixth year, and had taught himself to read 
so as to understand, that his poetic instinct began to 
develop, and he commenced to write verses. At first his 
compositions were simply intended for the lads and lasses 
to sing in chorus; but no long time elapsed before his songs 
and ballads became popular, and their author was soon 
known to all the inhabitants of the district as ‘* Jamie the 
Poeter.” About a year after this he heard for the first 
time of Robert Burns from a half-daft man, who recited 
‘‘Tam o’ Shanter,” and told him how the sweetest poet 
ever born had been a ploughman. From that very 
moment the shepherd’s ambition was fired. Hogg 
pondered over the genius and fate of the Ayrshire 
poet, contrasted their positions, and decided that, as he 
knew by heart more songs than any ploughman had ever 
heard, and had more time as a shepherd than any plough- 
man could have, there was nothing to prevent him follow- 
ing in Burns’s footsteps. He now devoted every spare 
moment to composition. His great drawback was in not 
being able to write. This difficulty he determined to 
overcome, though at first the labour of committing his 
lines to paper was so great that he always had to strip 
himself of coat and vest before he began, and could hardly 
manage more than five or six lines at a sitting, on account 
of cramp in his hand. 

At last the time arrived when the thought of giving his 
poems to the world dawned upon him. He had gone to 
Edinburgh market with some sheep, and, only having sold 
a part of his flock, put the remainder into a park until 
the next week’s sale. To relieve the dulness of the 
interval, he wrote out some of his verses from memory. 
He then gave them to a printer and ordered them to be 
published at his own expense. After this rash plunge, 
he sold his sheep, returned to the forest, and thought no 
more about the matter till he received the printer’s bill 
and the announcement that a thousand copies had 
been thrown off. This, the first publication by the 
Ettrick Shepherd, is a little unattractive-looking pam- 
phlet of sixty-two pages. It was entitled ‘Scottish 
Pastorals, Poems, and Songs,” and, as might have been 
expected, fell flat and did not sell. Indeed, the author 
tells us that these early poems were sad stuff: but one of 
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them, ‘‘Will and Keatie,” met with some admiration, 
and was copied into several periodicals. 

Walter Scott—at that time better known by his official 
title of ‘‘Sheriff”—was then engaged in compiling his 
“*Minstrelsy of the Border.” James Hogg had sent him 
several ballads which he had taken down from his 
mother’s recitation. In search of further information, 
Scott made a raid into Yarrow and presented himself at 
the humble residence of Hogg and his mother. Mrs. 
Hogg chanted the ballad of *‘ Old Maitlan,” with which 
the “‘Shirra” was highly delighted. ‘‘ That must be an 
old story, Margaret,” said he. ‘Ay, itisthat! It is 
an auld story! But, mair nor that, except George 
Warton and James Stewart, there was never ane o’ my 
sangs prentit till ye prentit them yoursel, an’ ye hae 
spoilt them a’ thegither. They were made for singing, 
an’ no for reading; an’ they’re neither right spelled nor 
right settin’ down.”  Scott’s answer was a hearty laugh. 
A pleasant evening followed; and Hogg thus found a 
friend who had discernment to appreciate his genius, 
and kindness and opportunity to aid its development. 

Hogg now resolved to publish his ‘“‘ Forest Minstrel.” 
Dissatisfied with his first experience of the press, and 
desirous of having Scott’s opinion before he made a 
second venture, he applied to him for advice on his next 
visit to Edinburgh. Scott received hira heartily, and 
asked him to dinner to meet William Laidlaw and some 
other friends. 


The bard on Ettrick’s mountain green 
In nature’s bosom nursed had been, 


and knew nothing of city manners or eustums. He 
cheerfully accepted the invitation, and repaired to Castle 
Street in the ordinary dress of a herdsman who had 
driven his cattle to market, his hands and boots bearing 
evident traces of his occupation. As dinner: proceeded, 
and the wine flowed, he lost his first shyness and became 
familiar and confident. At first he addressed his host as 
“Mr. Scott”; then he proceeded to ‘‘Shirra,” then to 
** Scott,” “‘ Walter,” and ‘‘ Wattie,” and finally crowned 
his blunders by addressing Mrs. Scott as ‘‘ Charlotte.” 
Such an evening was followed by a morning of repent- 
ance. The untutored shepherd begged a thousand 
pardons for his misconduct, his only consolation being 
that Mrs. Scott remained in the room all the time, and 
she certainly would not have done so had he been very 
rude. 

Having obtained £300 by the sale of his poems, Hogg, 
in the pride of his heart, determined to farm on a large 
scale. He took a farm, but his small capital and desultory 
habits made failure a foregone conclusion, and he was soon 
up to the neck in difficulties. Finding it impossible for 
an unsuccessful farmer to obtain a situation as shepherd, 
he wrapped his plaid round his shoulders and marched off 
to Edinburgh, in order that he might devote himself 
absolutely to literary work. On his arrival in that city, 
he found his poetical talent was at as great a 
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discount there as his pastoral qualifications were 
in Ettrick. Poetry was at the moment un- 
marketable. However, anxious to make a living, 
he adventured in another field, and, with some 
assistance, commenced to edit a weekly paper called the 
Spy. After three or four numbers were issued, this 
paper became so coarse and indecorous that most of the 
subscribers withdrew their names. The literary ladies 
who formed a powerful coterie in Edinburgh were much 
shocked, and agreed in full conclave that the editor 
vould never write a line that deserved to be read—a 
remark that caused him scornfully to exclaim, ‘Gaping 
deevils! Whae cares for what they say? If I leeve ony 
time, I'll let them see the contrary o’ that.” 

Hogg’s career in Edinburgh was for some years far 
from successful, but he had adcpted literature as a pro- 
fession, and felt that he must stick to it, and either sink 
orswim. The struggle at last appeared to end, for, to the 
joy of his friends and the discomfiture of his detractors, 
he produced the ‘*Queen’s Wake,” which is certainly the 
greatest and most consecutive of all his works. Two 
editions were quickly sold, another was in course of 
preparation, and the author appeared at one bound to 
have achieved fame and fortune, when, with the usual 
financial ill-luck which attended his life, his publisher 
became bankrupt, and Hogg, who had expected to pay 
off all his old debts, and make a provision for the 
future from the profits of this work, was once more disap- 
pointed, and reduced to his former penniless condition. 
Poor man, as he always was, there was something about 
him which endeared him to his fellow-creatures ; and, if 
he was rich in nothing else, he was always rich in friends 
who were ever ready to help him out of ditficulties. On 
this occasion Mr. Blackwood came to his aid, and placed 
him on the staff of his magazine, where the Shepherd’s 
strange accent and peculiarities marked him out to his 
fellow-contributors as a safe target for their droileries. 
Witty and mischievous, they set to work, and Hogg was 
soon astonished to find himself represented as the author 
of songs he had never written, and credited with speeches 
he had never imagined, which appeared monthly in the 
new magazine, and were received by a delighted public 
with shouts of laughter which pealed from Land’s End to 
John o’ Groat’s. Driven almost distracted by his in- 
genious tormentors, he complained, remonstrated, and 
threatened. The annoyances ceased for a time, only to be 
renewed in the more pungent and popular form of the 
**Noctes Ambrosianz,” when the victim himself was com- 
pelled to admire these merry effusions, and, notwithstand- 
ing his vexation, join in the universal mirth they evoked. 
These delightful sketches represent a state of society so 
entirely different to ‘‘the way we live now,” that, 
while reading them, one can hardly believe that grand- 
children of the persons who were the principal characters 
at these supposititious symposia are yet in existence. 
After the publication of the “‘Queen’s Wake,” Hogg, 





in the course of seven years, produced fifteen volumes 
of works, tales and poems, besides shorter articles which 
appeared in periodicals, Monetary success again roused 
his wish to farm. He took a place called Mount Benjer, 
and bought sheep, cows, &c. Ina short time he as usual 
found himself in difficulties, and was compelled to have 
recourse to his friends to help him out of troubles which 
his recklessness had induced. 

Although a great admirer of women, gentle or simple, 
the Shepherd did not think of marrying until he was well 
advanced in life, when he took to wife Margaret Phillips, 
the daughter of a well-to-do Dumfriesshire farmer, 
Twenty years younger than her husband, Mrs. Hogg is 
described as being not only pretty and kindhearted, but 
singularly fitted by nature and education to be a 
poet’s wife. Exceedingly sympathetic, she had always 
a word of comfort for her husband when his mone- 
tary misfortunes troubled him, and was equally ready 
to extend a hearty welcome to the friends he loved 
to gather around him. He was fully conscious of her 
goodness, and tells us in his Autobiography that so 
uniformly happy was his wedded life that he could not 
distinguish one part from another save by some remark- 
ably good days of fishing, shooting, or curling on the ice, 
On the whole, the poet can hardly be said to have been a 
domestic man; but his genial nature rendered him im- 
mensely popular amongst the numerous men of letters 
who at that time made Edinburgh the headquarters 
of the intellectual world. The Lake poets were 
among his most valued acquaintances, though he 
felt greatly disappointed to find that his brother 
bards were not of the same convivial turn of 
mind as himself. His first meeting with Southey was 
at the Queen’s Head Inn, Keswick, and Hogg was 
not only a grieved but an astonished man when he found 
that bis visitor refused to participate in his bowl of rum 
punch. To quote his own words: ‘‘For a poet to refuse 
his glass was a phenomenon, and I confess I doubted in 
my own mind, and doubt to this day, if perfect sobriety 
and transcendental poetical genius can exist together.” 
In his own case they certainly did not. 

At a time when Hogg’s fortunes were at their lowest 
ebb, he was surprised and delighted at the intelligence 
that the Duke of Buccleuch, in consonance with the wishes 
of his late Duchess, had conferred on him a life interest in 
the small farm of Altrive Lake. This unexpected and 
unsolicited boon was truly welcome, for it gave an unfor- 
tunate man a habitation amongst his native moors and 
streams where every face was a friendly one, and every 
house a home. In order to stock his little farm, a new 
edition of the ‘“‘ Queen’s Wake,” sumptuously bound and 
illustrated, was brought out, and, fortunately, furnished 
the requisite funds. Thus, comfortably located in a dis- 
trict endeared to him by early associations, with an occu- 
pation suited to his tastes and habits, it was hoped that he 
might settle down and quietly alternate the labours 
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of the farm with literary pursuits, choosing his own 
subjects, and working out his ideas uninterrupted by the 
distractions of town life, or the exigencies and exactions 
of editors. But such a course could not be carried out. 
He had charmed the world with his lays, and had to pay 
the penalty of success. Scarcely was he settled at 
Altrive than swarms of tourists repaired, to his cottage 
eager to make the acquaintance of one who was not only 
a literary celebrity, but a literary marvel. The poor 
poet, more hospitable than prudent, was always ready to 
share his oaten cakes, rizzered trout, and moorland mutton, 
aye, and his drop of mountain dew as well, with any- 
body and everybody who came to see him. ‘* What is your 
pen about now, Mr. Hogg’ inquired his friend Allan 
Cunningham. ‘Pen! it might as well be in the goose’s 
wing ; I cannot get writing done for the visits of my 
friends.” ‘Naturally these continued demands on his 
time and resources prevented regular work, and forced 
him, when he did write, to do so by fits and starts. In 
consequence of these irregular habits, he, though still in 
the prime of life, was unable to equal the production of 
his earlier days, when, unknown and unnoticed, he wrote 
and studied while tending his sheep, with no company 
but his beloved hills, and no society but his own thoughts. 
Money, however, was wanted, and money had to be 
earned ; so numerous works, all bearing marks of haste, 
wererapidly produced. He also entered into negotiations 
with a bookseller in Pall Mall to bring out a complete 
series of his works inacheap and handsome form. In 
pursuance of this object he made a visit to London, where 
the arrival of one around whose name centred all the 
wit and frolic of the ‘‘ Noctes Ambrosianz” caused no 
small sensation. Though féted and feasted, Hogg had 
little or no sympathy with his entertainers, and of all the 
sights of the great métropolis the one that interested him 
the most was the great provision market. He understvod 
the commodities there displayed, and the vastness of the 
supply overwhelmed him. The sight of great cartloads of 
dead laverocks nearly broke his heart. Where the 
dealers got them, and how they caught such multitudes 
of the 


Bird of the wilderness, 
Blithesome and cumberless, 


he could not imagine. No wonder that he felt great 
contempt for Londoners, who knew the lark as a gour- 
mand’s dainty rather than'as a sweet singer at the gates 
of heaven. 

Although of robust frame and active habits, it was im- 
possible that any constitution could stand the incessant 
wear and tear of literary effort, and the strain of continual 
monetary losses and disappointments. Under such cir- 
cumstances, life was not likely to be prolonged to a green 
old age, Overwork began to tell a tale. A latent affec- 
tion of the liver showed itself, and, after an illness of a 
few weeks, Hogg expired on November 21, 1835, in the 
64th year of his age. He was interred in the little 


churchyard of Ettrick, and there, in a daisy-covered 
grave, amid the ealm green beauty of the pastoral hills 
and vales which had inspired his dreams of fancy, lies all 
that was mortal of the gentle hearted Shepherd. 

M. S. Harpcastie. 








Sotin WW. Brown, Artist. 





FINE portrait in oils of the Right Hon. W. 
E. Gladstone, M.P., painted and presented by 

<oeg Mr. J. W. Brown, of Londen. was unveiled 
by the Countess of Carlisle, at the Liberal Club, New- 
castle, on Tuesday, August 18, 1891. The ceremony 
took place in the dining-room of the club, in the 
presence of a large 
gathering of ladies 
and gentlemen. Mr. 
R. O. Heslop ex- 
plained how the pic- 
ture came to be pre- 
sented to the club, 
and gave some in- 
teresting particulars 
of the career of the 
artist. Mr. Brown, 
he said, is a native of 
Newcastle, but he has 
been so long away 
from ‘‘the North 
Countree” that he is 
now better known in 
London than on the 
banks of the Tyne. 
He began his artistic 
career under the pupilage of the late William Bell Scott, 
when that eminent man was head-master of the Govern- 
ment School of Art in Newcastle. When Mr. Scott 
was succeeded by Mr. W. ©. Way, Mr. Brown 
became one of his assistant masters. He then painted 
portraits and landscapes, and his work was so much 
esteemed by Mr. Scott that he induced Mr. Brown 
to go up to London, where he introduced him to Mr. 
William Morris. For some years thereafter Mr. Brown 
worked in the atelier of the author of ‘* The Earthly 
Paradise.” While with Morris, Mr. Brown specially 
identified himself with the design and painting of glass 
windows, and it has been in this department of art that 
his reputation has been made. After an engagement 
with Messrs. Powell, the eminent art glassmakers 
of the Strand, Mr. Brown began work on his own 
account in his studio at Stoke Newington, where he 
continued till ill-health a few months age compelled 
him to migrate to Australia. It was at Messrs. 
Powell’s that Mr. Browu met with a singular 
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recognition of his ability. The circumstance was told 
Mr. Heslop by a gentleman who chanced to hear of 
it. John Ruskin, during a visit to Messrs. Powell’s 
works, was examining critically the designs in progress. 
Coming to a cartoon which especially interested him, he 
took off his hat, observing: ‘‘I must stand uncovered in 
presence of work like this.” That cartoon was a design 
drawn by Mr. Brown. Mr. Brown has produced many 
painted windows which rank high as works of art. One 
notable example of his skill is a memorial window in St. 
Margaret’s, Westminster. He was entrusted with the 
designs for the series of historica] painted windows for 
the chapel of Baliol College, and he assisted in 
executing some of the designs of Burne Jones 
for the painted windows of Brampton Church. America 
and our colonies possess very important works which he 
designed, and it is of local interest to add that Mr. 
Charles Mitchell commissioned Mr. Brown to design the 
great east and west windows for the church of St. 
George’s, Newcastle. 








Whitton Tower and Sharpe's 
Fally. 


NE of our illustrations shows Whitton Tower, 
| with the modern residence adjoining, now the 
= rectory house of Rothbury, and the home of the 

Rev. A. O. Medd. It is one of the few fortified rectories 

in Northumberland, and, indeed, in the country. It was 

built in the fifteenth century, and belonged to the Umfra- 
villes, the famous family who owned Prudhoe and Elsdon, 























and it bears the arms of this haughty race on its walls, 
There are corner turrets on the tower, and below is a 
dungeon, while the walls of the building are nine feet and 
a half thick. 

It is somewhat odd that the living of Rothbury, and 
the rectory therewith, have been held by three sons of 
Archbishops of York—Dr. Sharpe, Dr. Drummond, and 
the Rev. G. V. Harcourt, a relative of Sir William 
Vernon Harcourt. 

Mentioning Dr. Sharpe’s name reminds one of the build- 
ing near the tower, called Sharpe’s Folly, which the 
reverend doctor, who founded the charity of Bamburgh 
Castle, and who was rector of Kothbury from 1720 to 
1757, ordered to be built to give employment to the poor 
during a hard winter. This Folly is a circular observa- 
tory which commands a most beautiful and extensive 
prospect. 








The Balials tw Newrastle, 





REMARKABLE event distinguished the 
Feast of St. Stephen, Friday, the 26th of 
December, 1292, at Newcastle-upon-Tyne, 
The event itself and the circumstances that 
led to it may be briefly narrated. 

On the demise of Alexander III., King of Scots, in 
1285, without male issue, and the untimely death of his 
only surviving child, Margaret the Maid of Norway, 
there were no fewer than twelve competitors for the 
Crown of Scotland. As the majority of these had more 
or less powerful adherents in the country, disposed to 
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settle the question of right by the sword, and as the 
nobles found they were not likely ever ‘to agree 
among themselves whom to choose, they referred the 
matter to the arbitration of Edward I., King of England, 
a monarch of consummate talent and boundless ambition, 
who was only too glad to be called in to act as umpire in 
the case, “having it in his mind,” as an old English 
historian candidly states, ‘‘to bring under his dominion 
the kingdom of the realm of Scotland, in the same manner 
as he had subdued the kingdom of Wales.” 

Edward, in the first place, required the Scottish barons, 
spiritual and temporal, to acknowledge him as lord para- 
mount of the kingdom, which, after considerable hesi- 
tation, most of them did, in an assembly held on a 
large plain on the north bank of the Tweed, opposite 
Norham, at a place called Upsetilington. 

Eight of the candidates for the crown, then and 
there present, consented unhesitatingly and explicitly, 
each with the view of currying the umpire’s particular 
favour, to resign the independence of Scotland, which 
had been so long and so bravely defended by their 
ancestors, and to acknowledge th2mselves Kdward’s 
liegemen. The names of these were:—John Baliol, 
Lord of Galloway ; Robert Bruce, Lord of Annandale ; 
Florence, Count of Holland; John de Hastings ; 
Patrick Dunbar, Earl of March; William de 
Ros; William de Vescy; Robert de Pynckney ; 
and Nicholas de Soulis, Lord of Liddesdale, who, 
boiled 
alive by the country people on the Nine-Stane- 
All these formally acknowledged the King 


according to tradition, was afterwards 


Rigg. 
of England as lord paramount of Scotland, and 
declared themselves willing to receive and hold 
the Scottish Crown, as awarded by him in that 
character. 

Upon examining the several claims, the right 
of succession was found to lie chiefly betwixt John 
Baliol and Robert Bruce. Both were great and 
powerful barons. Both were of Norman descent, 
as were also the bulk of the others. Both had 
great estates in England as well as in Scotland, 
and Baliol had likewise extensive possessions in 
France. Both were probably Englishmen born 
and bred. JBaliol at least was, and he was 
therefore unquestionably a liege subject of the 
King of England. 

The ancestor of Baliol in the fifth degree, Guy 
de Bailleul, came over to this country with 
William the Conqueror, and had granted to him 
by William Rufus the forests of Teesdale and 
Marwood, together with the lordships of Middle- 
ton-in-Teesdale and Gainford, with all their royal 
franchises, liberties, and immunities. Barnard 
Castle was built by his son Barnard, and the 
third in descent from him, John de Baliol of 
Barnard Castle, gained a high place among the 


30 





benefactors of literature by the foundation of Baliol 
College, Oxford, which he commenced in 1293, and 
which was completed by his widow Derngill or 
Dervorguill [Cumbro-British : Derchffor-gwil} That 
“lady gay,” as an old ballad styles her, was 
the eldest daughter and heiress of Allan of Gal- 
loway, Constable of Scotland, by Margaret, eldest 
daughter of David, Earl of Huntingdon, younger brother 
of William the Lion, and grandson of David I., King of 
Scots. By his union with Dervorguill, John de Baliol 
acquired vast estates in Scotland, and a great consequent 
accession of wealth and influence, on the strength of 
which, together with his title founded on being the 
nearest heir-male of the Earl of Huntingdon, his son 
John laid claim to the Crown of Scotland. 

Robert Bruce, who stood second on the list, was the 
sixth in lineal succession from Robert de Brueys, or Brus, 
also one of the companions-in-arms of William I., who 
had bestowed upon him in marriage by the Conqueror, 
“for his many great services,” Lady Agnes Fulk de 
Panell, the Saxon heiress of the lordships of Hart and 
Hartness, Stranton, Yarm, and other rich manors and 
large territories in Durham and Yorkshire. It was 
Robert, the competitor in this case, who “ builded the 
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haven and wall about the town of Hartlepool, with ten 
towers on each side of the haven, and a chain to be drawn 
between them near the haven, which would hold a hun- 
dred ships.” He was lord of Annandale, as well as earl 
of Carrick and Garioch, in Scotland, these extensive and 
valuable possessions having been bestowed upon his great- 
great-grandfather by King David I., whose companion- 
in-arms he had been when they were both youths at the 
Court of Henry I. of England, and whom he accompanied 
to North Britain when that enlightened, munificent, and 
saintly prince, whom James VI. long afterwards stigma- 
tived as ‘‘a sore saint for the crown,” succeeded to the 
throne of his fathers. Robert Bruce’s mother was the 
second daughter of the said David, Earl of Huntingdon, 
so that he stood nearer by a generation than Baliol did to 
their common ancestor—that is to say, he was a son, 
while Baliol was only a grandson. It was on this fact 
that he rested his claim as superior to his chief rival’s. 
He had probably spent his early days at the residence of 
his mother, the Castle of Turnberry, in Ayrshire ; but he 
afterwards passed a great deal of his time in England, 
and was substantially an Englishman “of the North 
Countree.” 

King Edward, upon due deliberation, which occupied 
a long time, declared Baliol to be best entitled to 
succeed to the royal dignity, as being the grandson of 
the elder daughter. This was quite in accordance with 
the rule of succession which has since prevailed, though 
at that time there had been so settled principle laid 
down, 

Bruce’s claim having been thus set aside, he declared 
that he intended to present it in another form; and 
John de Hastings, who was descended from the third 
daughter of Earl David, then rose and asserted that 
the kingdom was divisible, and that it ought to be 
divided equally among the descendants of the three 
daughters of the Earl of Huntingdon. Bruce seconded 
this application, and demanded for himself one-third 
of Scotland, conceding to Baliol, as descended from the 
eldest sister, the title of king over the whole. But the 
commissioners to whom Edward referred this question 
declared that in their opinion neither the kingdom otf 
Scotland nor its revenues were divisible. And all the 
ether claimants but Bruce and Hastings having formally 
withdrawn or given up their case through failing to 
attend the court, the king finally, on the 17th of 
November, declared his judgment, that the kingdom 
of Scotland belonged to John de Baliol, with a reser- 
vation of the rights of the King of England. 

Edward then exhorted Baliol to govern his people in 
such a manner that there should be no necessity for the 
interference of the lord paramount. He ordered the five 
regents who had been acting during the interregnum to 
give their new king seisin of his kingdom and of its castles. 
The great seal of Scotland was broken into four, and de- 
posited in the Treasury of the King of England, as 


evidence of his sovereignty over Scotland. Baliol swore 
fealty to Edward next day in the castle of Norham ; and 
he was crowned at Scone on St. Andrew’s Day (November 
30th), with the ancient ceremonies of investiture, having 
been placed in his royal chair by the King of England’, 
Lord High Commissioner, John St. John, who repre- 
sented for the occasion Duncan, Earl of Fife, then 4 
minor, whose hereditary duty it was. 

The newly-made sovereign was immediately afterwards 
summoned to England to attend on Edward’s will and 
pleasure, as his feudal dependent. And on the day after 
Christmas, 1292—St. Stephen’s Day—he had the mortifi- 
cation of being obliged to do homage, for the second, or, 
rather, the third time, to his proud lord-superior. This he 
did, if we may credit Hector Beethius, much against the 
will of his own nobles, though why that should have been 
80 we can scarcely conceive, seeing that most of them had 
themselves done the same thing repeatedly, and that the 
majority of their names were attached to the infamous 
**Ragman’s Roll,” which has made the very name of the 
poor innocent Berwickshire village of Birgham, where 
it was signed, stink in patriotic Scotsmen’s nostrils to this 
day. 

The degrading ceremony took place in the great hail of 
the palace within the Castle of Newcastle, adjoining the 
King’s Chamber. It was concluded, we are told, with 
much solemnity, and in the presence of a great number of 
illustrious personages of both nations. 

After this, Edward deliberately and systematically 
heaped indignities on his vassal king, with a manifest in- 
tention to rouse him to rebellion, so as to justify the 
conquest of Scotland and its incorporation with England 
and Wales. The plan succeeded, but not till after 
Baliol had been sundry times constrained to plead his 
own cause, against one or other of his nominal subjects, 
in the English high courts. He determined on war at 
last, and was encouraged to engage in it by Philip, King 
of France. Edward, who was fully prepared for the 
anticipated event,- and eager to take advantage of it, 
summoned the Scottish King to meet him in Newcastle 
on the lst of March, 1296. Here the ambitious monarch 
waited in vain for obedience to his mandate, and then 
marched northwards to chastise his rebellious vassal at 
the head of 30,000 foot and of 4,000 horse. This formid- 
able army soon almost annihilated the Scottish irregular 
troops, marched to Aberdeen and Elgin in triumph, and 
then returned to England, carrying with them the timid 
Baliol, and the inauguration stone of Scone, “‘ the stone 
of destiny,” fabled to have been brought from Palestine 
to Scotland by St. Andrew the Apostle, and considered 
to be the palladium of the Scottish monarchy. 

John Baliol was long detained in prison, but was at 
length suffered to go to France, where he died in ob- 
scurity. 

Baliol’s son Edward, seeing, as he thought, a favourable 
opportunity after the death of the hero of Bannockburn, 
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the greatest king who ever wore the Scottish crown, and 
the accession of his son, David II., a child only four years 
old, resolved to renew the claims of his father to the 
throne of Scotland. He came over from France to Eng- 
land for this purpose, and although Edward III., remem- 
bering the recent successes of the Scots, did not think it 
prudent to enter into a war, yet Baliol found a large 
party of powerful English barons well disposed to aid his 
enterprise. With their assistance, he landed two thou- 
sand men at Kinghorn, from whence he marched north- 
wards with such alacrity as to take the regent, Donald, 
Earl of Marr, completely by surprise, and, after defeat- 
ing him in the battle of Dupplin, managed to get himself 
crowned at Scone, as his father had been. But, 
being shortly afterwards expelled from the country, 
he fled into England, and offered to do homage 
to the English sovereign if he would reinstate 
him in the possession of the kingdom. Edward 
now readily accepted the conditions, and forth- 
with declared war against his northern neighbours. The 
battle of Halidon Hill, disastrous to the Scots, shortly 
aiterwards followed, and Baliol was again acknowledged 
as King of Scots, while the nobles attached to the house 
of Bruce sent off the young king and queen to France 
for safety. Baliol then fulfilled his promise by coming to 
Newcastle in the train of the King of England, and in 
the church attached to the house of the Black Friars or 
Dominicans in that town, on June 19th, 1334, he did 
homage to the king as his superior and chief lord of the 
realm of Scotland. 

This transaction rendered Baliol the object of universal 
hatred to the people over whom he was sent to rule, 
and in the end he was forced to betake himself to 
France, in despair of making good his pretensions to the 
Scottish crown. 
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The Northern Circuit Sifty 
Dears Aqua. 





Bp the late GA. GT. Robson.* 





I. 


AST Lent Assizes (1874) it was just thirty- 
four years since I had first carried a blue 
bag to the Court steps at Durham. This 
Summer Assizes, I had no business at Dur- 

ham, but at Newcastle I looked around the ranks of the 

Bar. Isaw but one face which I had seen on my earliest 

visit to the Northern Circuit in 1840. It was that of 

Henry Udall, who was holding a brief in the great 








*Thelate William Wealands Robson, of Sunderland, whose portrait 
and biography appears in the Monthly Chronicle for 1887, p. 270, 
contributed to the Newcastle Weekly Chronicle in the autumn ot 
1574 a series of articles on the Judges and Barristers who travelled 
the Northern Circuit thirty or thirty-four years before. It is so 
much of Mr. Robson’s recollections as have not lost interest by 
lapse of time that is now reproduced. 


Alnwick Road case, made a remanet by Mr. Justice 
Archibald. Mr. Udall was called to the Bar so far back 
as 1833, and wrote a good little book on the New Rules of 
Pleading in 1836, which work I am afraid I have had 
oftener in my hands than in my head. 

“First catch your hare before you cook it.” Before 
speaking of the Assizes, I should have told how we got 
to Durham from Sunderland. There was no railway in 
those days except a unique rope affair curious in its way 
and ruinous to its shareholders, most of whom lived in 
Sunderland, which fat King Hudson afterwards, as a 
bribe to the constituency, bought for ‘his company” at 
prime cost, being twice its market price and ten times its 
intrinsic worth. ‘This Sunderland contrivance brought 
you no nearer Durham than Shincliffe, and you were 
never certain of getting that far in due time even if you 
had worked your passage by helping to push the carriages 
up an incline! Afterwards, by taking the Brandling 
Junction Railway as far as Brockley Whins, then the 
Stanhope and Tyne as far as Washington, and then the 
Durham Junction across the Victoria Bridge, you might 
ride by rail to Rainton Meadows, within six miles of the 
City of Durham. The transit from Rainton Meadows to 
Durham was by omnibus. But, at Assize times, there 
were by this route always more passengers than seats, and 
if you could not scramble upon the roof or stand upon the 
steps, you had to finish a tedious and circuitous journey 
on foot. The stage coaches, whose horses stopped trot- 
ting at the smallest rise of the road, and whose drivers 
never passed a public-house, were, after all, preferable to 
either of the railways, and, God willing, under favourable 
circumstances, they did the distance in not much more 
time than it need have taken a crack pedestrian. We 
had Horner’s coach, Thwaites’s coach, and Miss Kgerton’s 
coach. The proper and most professional way of travel- 
ling was the post-chaise, and most attorneys, having once 
got to Durham, stayed there contentedly until their busi- 
ness was done. 

Those were golden days for the Durham innkeepers, 
not that they ever charged extortionate prices. The 
number of guests was not measured by the number of 
beds in the house. You were lucky, indeed, if you got 
a bed in the house. The odds were that you had to be 
escorted by the waiter to some place much humbler than 
the inn in which you had hoped to take your ease. I 
have often slept in places which were bedrooms only during 
the Assizes, and corn-chambers, hay-lofts, or harness- 
rooms for the rest of the year. At that time, etiquette 
forbade the Bar to travel by stage-coaches or to stay in 
inns. With all the sharing of post-chaises and private 
lodgings, the cost of going the Circuit must have been 
considerable. I sometimes suspected that the poorer 
briefless barristers must have travelled packed up in 
crates by the carrier’s waggon in the fashion of resur- 
rection men’s subjects going by Howey’s wain to be 
dissected at Edinburgh. 
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By far and a long way the best counsel I ever saw was 
Mr. Cresswell Cresswell. He had all the advantages of a 
good figure, a handsome face, and a pleasing voice. 
though I never thought he showed so much breeding as 
Mr. Stuart Wortley, nor could it well be expected. The 
mianner of Cresswell was said to have been formed upon 
and to closely resemble that of the even greater Sir 
James Scarlett, whom I only knew as Lord Abinger. 
Cresswell was wonderfully successful in gaining verdicts. 
The secret of his success was obviousenough. He seemed 
always studiously to put himself on a level with the jury 
whom he was addressing, and to talk to them not so 
much collectively as individually. He used to fix his 
eyes upon, and, as it were, fascinate, one juryman after 
another until the lot were fairly within his net. It 
was all done by a sort of quiet and semi-confidentiai 
conversation, and a kind of insensible flattery. Cress- 
well invariably treated his jury as if they understood 
the case just as well as he himself did, and he went 
through his speech apparently on the assumption that his 
hearers were concurring in every word that he said. It 
was a species of delicious unconscious mentul seduction. 
Cresswell used his art to conceal his art. He did not try 
to compel conviction ; he got it by taking it for granted. 
Mere oratorical display Cresswell despised, not but 
that Cresswell could, on occasion, speak as forcibly and 
eloquently as anybody, even then professing only to 
re-echo the thoughts he assumed to exist in the minds of 
the jury. There was nothing of the Buzfuz about him. 
Bully or bluster he had none, though his looks even more 
than his words were often terribly cutting. He delighted in 
leading a hostile witness into an absurdity ora perplexity. 
Then there were all the glances at and the exquisite 
by-play with the jury, to whom Cresswell seemed to say, 
**Gentlemen, I am sure you all see through the fellow as 
well as I do.” Cresswell was especially great at sitting 
down in disgust and dismissing a witness with contempt. 
But he did not come regularly or indeed often to 
Durham, though he would not miss York or Liverpool. 
We rarely saw Cresswell at a Lent Assizes. I had not 
known Durham long before Cresswell was made Solicltor- 
General. Then he was lost to the circuit. No man who 
has once been Attorney or Solicitor-General can ever 
again go circuit. Cresswell, after he was appointed 
Solicitor-General, soon accepted a puisne judgeship in the 
Common Pleas. 

As a Judge, Cresswell came the Northern Circuit much 
oftener than was universally agreeable. Being gener- 
ally the junior judge, he of course satin the Wisi Prius 
court at Durham, There he appeared to take a particularly 
malicious pleasure in snubbing his old rivals and associates 
at the Bar. Watson and Granger used to come in oftenest 
for his spleen or spite. But he did not try it on long with 
Watson, who was a high-spirited man, quite Cresswell’s 
equal if not his superior in knowledge of law and mental 
calibre, and who held a position at the Bar which no 


Judge had it in his power to prejudice. Granger was 
different, and seemed to wince under that lash which only 
made Watson set up his back the more. I once heard Cress. 
well ungenerously say to poor Granger, after Raining a 
verdict for defendant by the skin of his teeth—‘ Mr, 
Granger, I would have given you a non-suit if you had asked 
me!” I firmly believe that if Justice Cresswell had taken 
it into his head to come the Northern Circuit as regularly 
as cold Sir John Bayley (who did it that he might not miss 
appointing his son as Clerk of Assize) he would have driven 
Tom Granger out of practice, When Granger knew that 
Cresswell was coming the Circuit, he is said to have been 
in the habit of privately suggesting to plaintiffs’ attorneys 
that they should wait until they had another Judge, 
Both Watson and Granger were Whigs, while Cresswell 
was a high-Tory. I am sorry to say that Cresswell 
carried his politics with him tothe Bench. He tried the 
Thornhill footpath case from Bishopwearmouth with a 
vast deal of partiality to the plaintiff and of prejudice 
against the defendants. He regarded the praiseworthy 
attempt of the Highway Board to re-open an ancient foot- 
path as an uprising of the democracy, and as an invasion 
of the rights of property. At Newcastle his conduct was 
still worse. He was said to have chosen the Northern 
Circuit one Assizes on purpose that he might try Mr. 
Addison Potter (afterwards Mayor of Newcastle) for ad- . 
ministering a horse-whipping to a Tory journalist, The 
severe or rather savage sentence shocked the people of 
Newcastle ; their fellow townsman did not suffer one iota 
in their estimation, and he has since attained the highest 
distinction in their power to bestow. 

But, putting aside personal animosities and political 
prejudices, the ex-leader of the Northern Circuit wasa 
great Judge amongst great Judges. Like Campbell, 
Crompton, and Alderson of his own day, and Blackburn 
of a day later, he had been a law reporter, and the best 
way to learn law is to write it. As the first Judge of the 
new Divorce and Probate Court, for which Cresswell 
quitted the Common Pleas, he will go down to posterity 
with his judgments in his hand. Nothing could have 
shown his vast mind more signally or more strikingly than 
his quickly learning and completely mastering what to 
him was an entirely new branch of law. 

Cresswell had no equal on the Northern Circuit, and 
the nearest or only approach to arival was Robert Alex- 
ander, who was a very good man. Alexander was 
a fair lawyer, and far more of a talker than Cresswell. 
Alexander also cross-examined an adverse witness in 
way much more taking with ignorant bystanders, and, | 
am bound to say, sometimes very effectively. It took 
good judges to properly appreciate Cresswell ; but the 
merits of Alexander, and he had great and real merits, 
were apparent to everybody. No client ever thought that 
he had got enough wind for his money, and attorney* 
were sure to please their clients by giving their briefs to 
Alexander. Ido not mean to insinuate for one moment 
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that Robert Alexander was a mere sound-and-fury 
barrister, with nothing more in him than in a grace-and- 
brimstone preacher, but only that he had always far more 
to say than Cresswell, who, like a first-rate jockey, would 
never move in his seat without a necessity, and who some- 
times did most by doing nothing. Alexander had brains 
as well as a tongue ir his head. He was the son of an 
attorney at Halifax. It was said that his destination to 
the Bar was quite accidental. He had been at the West 
Riding Sessions with his father, where they had been 
forced wearily to listen to a Mr. M@——. On their way 
home, young Alexander said to his father, “Father, I 
could do better than old M—— myself.” ‘‘Do you think 
so, my boy? then, by G—, you shall try.” And try he 
did, and succeeded. Poor Alexander’s career was cut 
short by a cancer in the stomach. I heard him make his 
last speech at Durham, then visibly suffering from some 
painful internal complaint. He was always clever and 
eloquent. On this occasion there was, I often afterwards 
thought, a light before death. As he warmed to his work, 
and few men could put more heart into their speeches, he 
forgot all his ailments, and made such a speech that, after 
alapse of over thirty years, I could even now repeat its 
most striking passage. 

After, and a good way after these, came David Dundas, 
who, being a scion of an aristocratic family, soon had a 
silk gown. There was no lack of ability about Dundas, 
but he was not at first thought exactly the sort of man for 
common every-day cases. In consequence, his oppor- 
tunities of distinguishing himself came but seldom. He 
made an excellent defence of Archibald Bolam at New- 
castle, and, if my memory serves me rightly, he was also 
the leading counsel at Durham either for or against an 
eminent Northumbrian farmer, afterwards more eminent 
as an agricultural auctioneer, when made defendant in an 
action for libel brought by the County Surveyor of North- 
umberland, in which the venue was most judiciously laid 
in Durham, where the first publication of the alleged 
libel took place. The defendant’s costs were paid by a 
subscription amongst the farmers of Northumberland. I 
remember the trial as well as I do some of the fine 
writings of the defendant, as, for instance, when, in 
describing the exodus of the poor Irish in 1845-6, he 
spoke of the advanced guard of the immigrants going 
forth to seek corn in Egypt, as the “wan cohorts of a 
famine-stricken army,” and when he wrote of “the 
grey ruins of Dilston Hall looming in the distance, 
disconsolate under the torn escutcheons of Derwent- 
water.” Dundas was just beginning to get into ordi- 
nary practice when he left the circuit, on being ap- 
pointed Solicitor-General. He did not aspire to a seat 
on the Bench, but contentedly sunk into some sinecure, 
or semi-sinecure, in the Court of Chancery. He was 
not a Chaff-wax or a Petty Bag, but a Master, and, 
although this sounds like doing something, all the real 
work would be done by his clerk. Dundas might not 
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be ambitious, on account of his ill-health. I heard him 
too, make his last speech at Durham, and it was one 
worthy of his birth and breeding. 

The Hon. Stuart Wortley rose also to a Queen’s Counsel. 
He was not near up to the mark of either Cresswell cr 
Alexander, and was about upon a level with Dundas. 
Mr. Stuart Wortley was no more a black-letter man than 
Dundas, but he was regarded as a rather better lawyer. 
The line of Stuart Wortley was second-string in a heavy 
case. He filled this place exceedingly well in the great 
Darlington will case in which Mr. Knowles was his 
leader, and in his favour I ought to say that he was 
regularly employed by a firm of highly respectable 
attorneys in extensive practice, to whose judgment in 
the selection of counsel I would be greatly disposed to 
defer. Wortley was about the finest-looking man I ever 
saw, with the high cheek-bones and the light blue eyes 
of the far-descended Scotsman. He was appointed Judge- 
Advocate-General and left the Circuit, but did not hold 
that office long. 

I cannot tell very much about Mr. Martin, eminent as 
he deservedly was. The reason why is that Martin did 
not come at all to Durham when I first went to the 
Assizes, nor for some time after. Mr. Martin belonged 
to the Northern Circuit, but, like many other men, con- 
tented himself with York and Liverpool, and did not 
attend the smaller Assize Towns on the Circuit. He was 
never at Durham until the great Darlington will case, 
and for that famous case Sir Fitzroy Kelly was brought 
down specially, and Martin and Crompton were induced 
to come to Durham on purpose, neither needing a special 
retainer, because both belonged to the circuit. Crompton 
never came again, and not long afterwards was made a 
judge. Martin continued to come until he was made a 
judge, but Martin never got so well known at Durham 
as the counsel I have already noticed, which is the sole 
reason why I have given them precedence in these re- 
marks. But we saw quite enough of Martin to know 
and to admire his ability. If an ungracious defence had 
to be set up in the shape of an arbitrary rule of law, such 
as the necessity for a writing, no man on earth was more 
skilful in justifying the wisdom of the law and smoothing 
over the prejudices of the jury. I never heard law 
so well popularised, if I may so speak. Martin was 
truly a grand hand, but he was always thought so near 
the Bench that the attorneys were almost afraid to 
employ him at Durham, lest they should lose him at 
Westminster, if the case did not end at Durham. He 
was not, however, made a judge until 1850, and very 
frequently came the Northern Circuit, which was said 
to be his favourite. 

‘* Little Knowles” was a huge favourite at Durham, 
and well he might be, though not perhaps quite so much 
with the city attorneys as with those in other parts of 
the county, and with attorneys who came from a 
distance. As a junior, he was usually the junior of 
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Alexander, while Watson was generally put with 
Cresswell. Knowles was a very good single-handed 
man, and when he took silk made a capital leader. He 
was by no means Watson’s equal in having the law at 
his finger-ends, and he lacked Watson’s broad views and 
decision of purpose. Neither could he change his line of 
battle if a necessity arose, like Watson, and. except, in 
talking, was much Watson’s inferior. Knowles had an 
infinite fund of wit and humour, and was unrivalled in 
turning a shabby or shady case into ridicule, or con- 
temptuously blowing it out of court. And Knowles 
could speak with a world cf pathos and true eloquence. 
Who that heard it could ever forget his finest effort in 
the memorable Darlington will case, which lasted three 
whole days, and in which Knowles with Stuart Wortley 
and ‘ Pig” Addison were pitted against Sir Fitzroy 
Kelly, Martin, and Crompton? Nearly all the witnesses 
for the plaintiff fixed an important date by a reference 
to ‘the three hot days in the month of March,” and 
Knowles took care to get this out from witness after 
witness until its repetition became ludicrous, of which 
Knowles made terrible use in his speech. One sen- 
tence will live in my memory until I die. ‘Domestic 
servants,” said Knowles, slowly and solemnly, and 
gradually raising his voice, “first imagine, then think, 
then combine, then conspire.” I thought it as grand as 
the “‘abiit, excessit, effugit, erupit ” of Cicero, if my 
Latin is correct. 
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PNorth-Country Slogans, 








SLOGAN is a war cry. The use of the 
slogan, by whatever name it may have 
been called, is probably as ancient as the 
practice of war itself. Every country 
had its national war cry, which was usually a brief 
invocation addressed to its patron saint. Thus, the 
nationa! slogan of England, at least from the middle 





ages downwards, was, “St. George, forward,” or 
“Upon them, St. George.” In a siniilar way, the 
Scottish soldier called upon St. Andrew, the Irish 
warrior upon St. Patrick, and the Frenchman upon 
St. Dennis. The familiar war cry stimulated the 
soldier to put forth all his energy, and was also a 
means of enabling him to recognise his comrades in 
the darkness of a battle fought by night. 

But, in the olden times, every clan had its own 
peculiar slogan. In times of war every great overlord 
was required to bring to the battle field all his 
dependents and tenants who could bear arms. When 
the forces were being gathered from the hamlets 
and homesteads which in time of peace were the'r 
abodes, the slogan was of signal use. It reminded 
those who heard it of the duties of patriotism; it 


revived the memory of battles lost or won, in which 
their sires and grandsires had fought; and it kindled 
afresh that deep feeling of attachment to the superior 
lord which, in England no less than in Scotland, 
almost universally characterised the serf and th: 
dependent. 

At the battle of Otterburn, the followers of the 
Percy standard heard and repeated the slogan, 
“Percy, Percy.” At the battle of Shrewsbury, in 
1413, when Hotspur and his confederates attempted 
to dethrone Henry IV., the Percy slogan yas, 
“Ksperance, Percy !” Perhaps the cry raised 
before the walls of Wressle Castle, in 1536, by the 
followers of Robert Aske, “Thousands for a Percy !” 
should scarcely be regarded as a slogan of the Percy 
dependents, but it at all events deserves to be 
recorded. How Thomas Percy of Wressle joined in 
Aske’s rebellion, the famed Pilgrimage of Grace, and 
lost his life for so doing, is matter of history. 

The Percies of olden time took rank with another 
North-Country family, the Nevilles, and they also 
had their martial mottoes. The only recorded 
instance of the employment of one as a slogan in 
actual warfare occurs in the account of the rebellion 
against Edward IV. in 1469, when a number of the 
rebels were led on to a victorious conflict by John 
Clapham, a servant of the Lord Neville, Earl of 
Warwick, crying, “A Warwick, a Warwick!” But 
there can be no doubt that, as in so many other 
instances, the name Neville itself would be used as 
a slogan, and perhaps the same may be said for 
the well-known Neville motto, “Moys droyt, Moys 
droyt !” 

An interesting instance of the use of a slogan 
occurs in the history of a well-known Border feud. 
About the middle of the sixteenth century a Liddes- 
dale clan, the Croziers, had slain a member of the 
great Northumbrian clan of Fenwick. A quarter 
of a century later the Fenwicks had their revenge, 
and slew several of the Croziers in their beds. 
Their leader was surrendered to the Deputy Keeper 
of Liddesdale, and, in consequence of this, a meeting 
was arranged between the English Warden of the 
Middle Marches, Sir John Forster, and the Deputy 
iXeeper of Liddesdale, then Sir John Carmichael. 
This meeting took place at the Reidswire. The 
gathering was, at first, a peaceful one, but presently 
shots were fired, and an affray of serious character 
resulted, when the Scots shouted, “A Jedworth, a 
Jedworth,” whilst the cry of the men of Tynedale 
was, “A Tyndale, a Tyndale!” It can scarcely be 
claimed that in this instance the slogan is allusive 
to the lords of Tynedale, for their race had been 
extinct for fully two centuries. “A Tyndale” must 
have meant one of the lawless denizens of that famed 
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district, just as “A Jedburgh” meant a valiant Scot 
from the district of that ancient town. 

The Fenwicks were another warlike Northumbrian 
clan. They were sometimes spoken of as the “fierce 
Fenwicks,” or as the “fearless Fenwicks,” both 
epithets having been won by their bravery and 
prowess. Everyone is familiar with the stirring 
“Gathering Ode of the Fenwick” which commences 
with the lines:— 

Pipe of Northumbria, sound; 
War .pipe of Alnwicke! 
Wake the wild hills around, 
Summon the Fenwicke ; 

Percy at Panim war ; 
Fenwicke stands foremost ; 


Scots in array from far, 
Swell wide their war-host. 


The Fenwick slogan was the thrice repeated cry, 
“4 Fenwyke, a Fenwyke, a Fenwyke!” Akin to the 
slogan just mentioned is one which is given in the 
following verse from the well-known ballad of the 
“Raid of the Reidswire”:— 
Then was there nought but bow and-speir, 
And every man pull’d out a brand; 
“A Shaftan and a Fenwick!” thare; 
Gude Symington was slain frae hand. 

This war cry calls to mind another ancient and 
distinguished Border family, that of Shaftoe, whose 
slogan is said ‘to have been the twice repeated cry, 
“A Shaftoe, a Shaftoe !” 

Similar to our last examples are others. The 
Thirlwalls of Thirlwall Castle, close to the Roman 
Wall, and overlooking the banks of the river Tippalt, 
were another northern warlike race, and their fol- 
lowers were summoned to the battle field or the border 
foray by the cry, “A Thirlwall, a Thirlwall, a Thirl- 
wall!” Other northern slogans of like character 
were, “A Berwick, a Berwick!” and “A Bulmer, a 
Bulmer!” both of which are recorded to have been 
used on the occasion of the expedition against the 
Scots which was led by the Protector Somerset. 

The slogan used by the followers of the family of 
Bowes, although no doubt ancient, is of the same 
type as the foregoing examples, but has some special 
interest from the fact that it is believed to be the cry 
which was employed on the last occasion on which 
(at least in the North) the followers of a chieftain 
were led on by the use of a slogan. The circum- 
stances were these:—A dam had been built across 
the Tees at Fishgarth, near Egglescliffe, which, 
hindering the passage of fish up the river, was very 
obnoxious to those whose property adjoined the higher 
banks of the Tees. In 1661, Matthew White of 
Ovington, on behalf of William Bowes of Streatlam, 
by the beating of a drum, gathered together about 
twenty men at Piercebridge, whence they marched 
to Egglescliffe. On their way about ten others 
joined them, and at Neasham “Mr. Henry Chaytor 


of Croft and Mr. Killinghall called for ale, and drank 
Esquire Bowes’s good health, and gave six shillings 
to them to be spent in drink, which they did drink, 
the drum beating, and they shouting and hoo) ing, 
‘A Bowes, a Bowes !’” The end of the riot was that 
as much of the objectionable dam as could be reached, 
on account of the quantity of water in the river, 
was thrown down. 

The cries of the followers of the fatally rival 
families of Neville and Bowes have been mentioned, 
and that of the retainers of a neighbouring stock, 
although their ancestral home is on the Yorkshire 
side of the Tees, must not be omitted. The Rokebys 
of grey Mortham’s Tower were a Yorkshire family of 
great antiquity and of equally great renown. Sir 
Thomas Rokeby, it must be remembered, worthily 
distinguished himself at the Battle of Neville’s Cross. 
The occasion on which the Rokeby slogan was used, 
probably for the last time, is of sufficient interest to be 
related here. It is recorded in a manuscript quoted 
in Whitaker’s “History of Richmondshire.” We copy 
the extract just as we find it, only modernising the 
spelling :— 

In the end of King Henry the Eighth, his reign, 
King Edward the Sixth, and Queen Mary’s reign, 
at ortham, then lived Thomas Rokeby, Esquire. 
eldest brother, and owner of Mortham, a plain man 
as might be, whose words came always from his 
heart, without feigning, a trusty friend, a forward 
gentleman in the field, a great housekeeper; whereby 
he lived so in the = wills and good hearts of his 
countrymen, that his son and heir, Ohristopher 
Rokeby, being assaulted at Gatherly horse race by 
Christopher Neville, brother to the mighty Earl of 
Westmorland, whom the said Earl had sent thither 
with a hundred men to kill him, was both defended 
and guarded from the violence of his adversaries, 
and was able so to have rebounded the blows given 
him by them, that they should have spilt the best 
blood in their bodies if his party had been willing, 
for then not a gentleman in the field but they cried 
“A Rokeby.” But the good old Thomas being in 
commission for the peace, commanded and entreated 
peace, as he said, “Give (i.e., although) it grieves 
me to see him bleed that bleeds, yet peace the peace”; 
and, therefore, the king loved him that could so well 


get the love of his country. 

We go still further afield when we introduce the 
slogan of the retainers of the ancient Lancashire 
family of Stanley, but it must be remembered that 
Lord Edward Stanley, with the “lively wights” of 
Lancashire and the “chosen men” of Cheshire, fought 
on the field of Flodden. When the Earl of Surrey was 
sore pressed by the Scots, and victory seemed to be 
falling to their share, Lord Edward came bravely and 
most opportunely to his assistance :— 

And “Stanley” stout they all did cry; 
Out went anon the grey goose wing, 
And amongst the Scots did fluttering fly. 

And though the Scots at Stanley’s name 
Were ’stonished sore, yet stout they stood. 
Nevertheless, Stanley’s brave charge turned the 
fortunes of the conflict, and the best men of the Scots 
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well told in Scott’s vigorous verse:— 


The war, that for a space did fail, 
Now trebly thundering swelled the gale, 
And “Stanley!” was the cry;— 
A light on Marmion’s visage spread, 
And fired his glazing eye; 
With dying hand, above his head, 
He shook the fragment of his blade, 
And shouted “Victory !” 
“Charge, Chester, charge ! on, Stanley, on !” 
Were the last words of Marmion. 

Drayton, the author of the quaint topographical 
poem “The Polyolbion,” records what he calls the 
blazon of the Northern districts of England in the 
following lines— 

The lands that over Ouse to Berwick forth do bear, 
Have for their blazon had, the Snaffle, Spur, and 

Spear. 
And Sir W. Scott, in “The Lay of the Last Minstrel,” 
makes William of Deloraine, addressing the dead 
body of Richard the Dark Musgrave, say:— 

Yet, rest thee God, for well I know 

I ne’er shall find a nobler foe 

In all the Northern Counties here, 

Whose word is Snaffle, Spur, and Spear. 

Another slogan, the use of which was not confined 
to any particular clan, was the cry, “Forth to the 
Field !” It “was used in the fourteenth and 
fifteenth centuries by the feudal lords and gentry 
of the North to rouse their tenantry, retainers, and 
clansmen to join their standard on any sudden and 
extreme emergency.” It was also used at Flodden. 

A cry more or less of the character of a slogan 
was used by men of the North when seeking to 
encourage each other on the field of battle, and 
consisted simply of the words, Yet, Yet, Yet!” 


1891, 


the feuds and rivalries of neighbouring chieftains ; 
and there was great wisdom in the action of 
Henry VI., in procuring from his Parliament an 
Act “forbidding such war-cries as tended to 
promote discord amongst the nobility,” and 
enjoining soldiers to call only on St. George and 
the King. The law was frequently disobeyed, and 
every reader of the history of the Commonwealth js 
familiar with the slogans of the soldiers of the 
Parliament, “God with us !” and “The Lord of Hosts 


is with us !” J. R. Boyiz, F.3.A. 








The Pillar Rock. 


V, SEINE of the loneliest and wildest parts of the 
English Lake District is Ennerdale, a valley 
BS 





some dozen miles in length. At the head of 

the dale, near the Black Sail Pass, leading to Wastdale, 
is the Pillar, the steepest mountain in Cumberland. The 
Pillar Rock, the subject of our engraving, stands out from 
the great bulk of the Pillar, being some 500 feet below the 
summit. It is a conspicuous object for miles around, 
Wordsworth refers to it as follows :— 

You see yon precipice—it wears the shape 

Of a vast building made of many crags, 

And in the midst is one particular rock 

That rises hke a column in the vale, 

Whence by our shepherd it is called the pillar, 
The Pillar Rock was long considered inaccessible, but 
has often been scaled of late years. The first record of 
the kind is dated 1826, when an Ennerdale shepherd, 


named John Atkinson, reached the top without accident. 





Another North-Country slogan, a variation of 
which is believed within very recent times to 
have been the occasion of more than one broken 
head, is the cry, “Tarsetburn and Tarretburn.” 
The Tarset is a tributary of the North Tyne, and 
the Tarret is a branch of the Tarset. Amongst 
the natives of the districts watered by these 
smaller streams a very popular local Eureka 
takes the form :— 

Up wi’ Tarset and Tarretburn, 

And down wi’ the Reed and Tyne! 
‘Yo shout these words in the presence of a 
denizen of the vales of the Tyne or the Reed 
was a sure prelude to a free-handed fight. 

Such are the North-Country slogans, which 
have been preserved by the labours of the late 
Michael Aislabie Denham and others. Many 
such local war-cries are doubtless forgotten, and 
lost for ever. Whilst they no doubt served to 
stimulate the wavering warrior to renewed 
exertions, they were unquestionably themszlves 
often the cause of serious broils, by reviving 
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Amateur climbers have since emulated Atkinson’s ad- 
yenturous spirit, among others Lieutenant J. Wilson, 
R.N., in 1848, and subsequently Mr. C. A. O. Baumgart- 
ner. In later years the Pillar Rock has been annually 
climbed by many persons, including ladies, and little 
honour or renown is to be gained from the successful per- 
formance of the feat by the ordinary route to the summit. 
Only recently, however, the rock was climbed by three 
members of the Alpine Club from the front or Ennerdale 
side direct from the river Liza. 








Aira farce, 





MIRA, Ara, or Airey Force, situated a few 
miles from Patterdale, on the banks of 
Ullswater, is without doubt the most 
picturesque waterfall in the English Lake District. 
There are others that have a greater volume of 
water, and others, again, that are of greater 
altitude; mone, however, excel Aira Force in 
pictorial attractions, 

The water tumbles about 80 feet perpendicularly 
into a chasm, and, as will be seen by reference to 
our illustration, is dashed into foam. If the fall be 
at all full, a cloud of spray rises, which, when 
glinted by the rays of the sun, occasionally pro- 
duces rainbow-tints of much brilliancy. The huge 
boulders, the overhanging foliage, and the dark 
pool below, combine with the rustic bridges and the 
waterfall itself to form an effective composition, 
well worthy of the painter’s pencil. 

Aira Force is the scene of Wordsworth’s poem 
“The Somnambulist.” The legend is that a fair 
maiden, named Emma, lived with her father in an 
old castle, the site of which is now occupied by the 
modern erection known as Lyulph’s Tower, the 
only castellated building on Ullswater. Her 
beauty and talents attracted many admirers, but she 
turned a deaf ear to all sav2one. Sir Eglamore, a 
knight of high renown, gained her heart, but wished 
to prove his devotion by some heroic feat before he 
wedded her. After a tender farewell beneath a 
holly tree above the waterfall, he departed for a 
foreign shore. For a while the fair Emma heard of 
his brave deeds, but afterwards for months she had 
no tidings of him. Then she began to doubt his 
constancy, refused food, lost all repose, and acquired 
the habit of sleep-walking. Sir Eglamore proved 
faithful, and duly returned to his ladye love. The 
night was far advanced, so he betook himself to the 
holly tree rendered dear to him by the remem- 
brance of parting, and there awaited the morn. 
Seeing a figure in white that reminded him of 
Emma coming towards him, he gently touched her. 
Emma suddenly awoke, staggered, and fell headlong 
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into the torrent. The knight plunged after her, and 
brought her out of the water. Mortally injured, she 
opened her eyes, smiled once upon her adorer, and died. 

SSO OD Oe Oe 
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Notes anv Comutentaries, 


JONATHAN CAY, 
The following paragraph, cut from a recent number 
of the Sparrowpoint News, an American paper, may 
be of interest to Tyneside readers:—‘‘ Near the 








rear walls of Christ Church building, at Prince Frede- 
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ricktown, Calvert county, Maryland, U.S., there is a 
stone slab bearing this inscription :—‘Here lieth interred 
the body of Reverend Jonathan Cay, native of Newcastle- 
on-Tyne, England, who died October, 1737, for 22 years 
rector of this church.’ The stone is still in a good state of 
preservation, except a crack across its upper left hand 
corner, and the lettering is easily iegidle.” 
HasHAWAY 


A VENERABLE DAME. 


There now resides at Boston Spa, in Yorkshire, a 
centenarian who passed her 102nd year on July 24 last. 
She was born at Chillingham New Town in the year 1789, 
Her inaiden name 
was Isabella Ray. 
At the age of 26 
she married an 
Excise officer 
named W. Mos- 
crip at Cold- 
stream. She is 
still a wonderful 
woman, having a 
robust constitu- 
tion, and can take 
walking exercise 
outof doors. Her 
memory is not in 
the least impaired 
with age, but very 
distinct through 
all the years of her 
varied life. Up 
to a year ago she could knit, and did so continuously 
during the day, but now her sight has become somewhat 





dim, and she cannot clearly take up the loops. Her 
hearing is rather bad, but, as she says, at her time of life, 
she cannot expect it ‘‘to be as good as it was one hundred 
B. R., Sunderland. 


years ago.” 


JANE AND ANNA MARIA PORTER. 

The interesting sketch of these two authoresses (see 
Monthly Chronicle, 1891, 415) makes one regret that the 
writer did not attempt to give a list of their writings. I 
have several of their books, but have never seen a com- 
plete collection. I send you herewith a list of works 
written by them, but I am by no means certain it is a 
complete one. Where North-Country worthies have 
made contributions to literature it seems to me desirable 
that some record should be preserved of what they have 
done in this direction. 

ANNA MARIA PORTER. 

The Barony, 3 vols. ; Don Sebastian, 4 vols. ; The Fast 

of St. Magdalen, 3 vols.; Honor O’Hara, 3 vols. ; The 


Hungarian Brothers, 3 vols. ; The Knight of St. John, 
3 vols. ; The Lake of Killarney, 3 vols. ; Octavia, 3 vols. ; 
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The Recluse of Norway, 4 vols.; The Village of M 2 
dorpt, 4 vols. ; Walsh Colville, 1 vol. se “— 
: JANE PORTER. 

i Duke Christian of Luneberg, 3 vols. ; The Field of 
Forty Footsteps, 2 vols, ; The Pastor’s Fireside, 4 vols, : 
The Scottish Chiefs, 4 vols. ; Tales Round a Winter's 
Hearth, 2 vols. ; Thaddeus of Warsaw, 3 vols. 

The ‘‘ Pastor’s Fireside” was afterwards published in two 
vols., and a little later in one vol. 8vo., with illustrations. 
“The Scottish Chiefs” and “* Thaddeus of Warsaw ” were 
also published with illustrations, and have been frequently 
reprinted. Forty years ago, ‘‘ The Scottish Chiefs” was 
one of the most widely read novels in the North of Eng- 
land. I cannot find any indications of Anna Maria 
Porter’s books having been issued in either the one-volume 
form or with illustrations. 

Of Sir Robert Ker Porter, brotherof Jane and Anna 
Maria, I only know of two works of his, viz. :— 


‘*The Campaign in Russia, 1812,” 8vo. 
p **Travels in Georgia, Persia, &c.,” 1817-1820, 2 vols, 
to. 


This last work was published by Messrs. Longmans at 
£9 9s. Od.! JoHN W. Crake, Liverpool. 





THE THREAT OF INVASION. 

Great preparations were made by the French in the 
earlier years of the century for the invasion of 
England. Dunkirk and Boulogne were the general 
rallying ports. The latter harbour was the principal 
point of assemblage, and the efforts made there in 
1803 were such as to excite the serious attention of the 
British Government. Gunboats and flat-bottomed praams 
were collected in great quantities, furnaces were heated 
for red-hot shot, immense batteries constructed, and every 
preparation made, not only for a vigorous defence, but 
the most energetic offensive measures. Nothing was 
talked of but the approaching invasion on either side of 
the Channel. On the English side, fame so magnified 
the extent of the public danger that every old woman 
who heard a gun go off fancied it was the French 
landing. In one of our North-Country towns, even 
the running of a wheelbarrow down the High Street 
by a midnight wag brought a nightcap to every window, 
and scattered a rumour all round “‘that the French had 
landed.” Indeed, very httle sufficed to set a whole town 
in motion any time during the expected invasion. In 
1794, whilst the Durham Militia lay at Whitby, a part of 
the old abbey, with the great window, fell at night with 
a crash like thunder, starting the people from their beds. 
In afew seconds the whole town was in the streets in 
their night clothes. The militia beat to arms, and turned 
out for a set to, but a brief inquiry revealed the cause of 
the general consternation, and the people’s fears ‘* went 
to bed with the sun.” 

It was Bonaparte who threatened that he would equip 
a flotilla of flat-bottom boats to invade this country, and 
swore in the presence of our ambassador that he would 
put himself at the head of the invading army. That put 
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England on her guard. Through his spies and agents 
he sounded our harbours and landing-places. But the 
Government not only took active steps to destroy or 
cripple the French flotilla at Boulogne, but strengthened 
the coast and harbour defences from the Firth of Forth 
to Land’s End. 

In anticipation of an attempt to burn the shipping in 
the Tyne, a strong iron chain, manufactured for the pur- 
pose by Messrs. Crowley and Co., Swalwell, was laid 
down, so as to be drawn across the mouth of the river, 
should occasion require, in order to obstruct the passage 
of fireships at night. (Brockie informs us that the first 
chain manufactured for this purpose fell into the river 
when it was being put aboard a keel at Swalwell, and 
that it was never got out again.) A crab, or upright 
shaft, having several holes at the top for levers to 
be thrust through to be worked like a capstan, was 
and the chain was loosely 
attached to them by strong ropes intended to be 
wound round them to draw it tight. By a part of 
the contrivance fireships were to be grappled with as 
they came up the river and hauled upon the Mussel Scarp. 
The apparatus was used on the occasion of the Poppel- 
well’s Pink taking fire at the entrance to the harbour, to 
the imminent risk of the vessels lying there. She was 
cleverly seized hold of before she could do any mischief, 
and hauled upon the Scarp, blazing fore and aft in an 
awful manner, and there she burned down to the water’s 
W. S., South Shields. 


put up at each side, 


edge. 


CARLYLE’S ESTIMATE Of THE FOLKS 
O’ SHIELDS. 


The following extract from a letter by Thomas Car- 
lyle, dated Ecclefechan, 19th July, 1841, may be found 
in the recently published Life of Lord Houghton :— 
“T spent about a week in coming hither by Newcastle, 
&e, At Tynemouth [ had a swim in the beautiful blue 
sea; saw Harriet Martineau; saw the North Shields 
election; admired the rugged energy of that population 
and how completely Annandale Scotch they are from 
the Humber to the Forth. Still more from the Tyne to 
the Forth I find no real distinction at all, except what 
John Knox introduced: it is all Scotch—Scotch in 
features and face, in character, in dialect, and speech. 
You, too, if you behave yourself, shall be accounted 
Scotch! They are all Danes, these people, stalwart 
Normans ; terrible sea kings; are now terrible drainers 
of morasses, terrible spinners of yarn, coal borers, 
removers of mountains; a people terrible from the 
beginning.” EpiTor. 


A CUMBRIAN BIDDEN WEDDING. 
The “Bidden Marriages,” once so common in Cumber- 
land and Westmoreland, are fast dying out, and their 
remembrance will ere long have faded into the past. 


® 


Among some old historical papers which have fallen into 
my possession I find the following :— 
BIDDEN WEDDING. 

No Gretna-Suita shall forge our Fetters, 

We leave such Customs te our Betters. 
Bh: Stamper, of Little Clifton, in the County of 

Cumberland, and CaTHERINE YEOWARD, of Harring- 

ton, hereby respectfully solicit the Company of their 
Friends and Acquaintance, to their MARRIAGE, which 
will be on Tugspay next, the 11th of July, 1797, at Little 
Clifton aforesaid. 





Then come one and all,—to the wedding repair ;— 
The neighbouring Youth bid the Bridegroom declare, 
That with Running, and Wrestling, and Leaping they'll strive 
To create and keep Mirth and Good Humour alive. 
Here’s a Galloping Match for Two Bridles,—and then 
A heat for Six Dogs,—and a Foot Race for Men; 
One Bnidle to trot for,—a race run in Sacks, 
And a Heat for Six Lasses with Lads on their Backs; 
For a Belt some will Wrestle, and some leap for Gloves, 
Whilst innocence each rural gambol approves. 
Then come one and all ;—to the Wedding repair :— 
Your Cheer will be good,—and the Sports be most rare. 


J. W. Fawcett, The Grange, Satley. 
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THE BRITISH FLEET. 

James: “Did ye gan doon an see the Fleet at Tin- 
muth? Joseph: ‘No, aa didn’t gan; but aa seed yen o 
the man-o’-war cheps in Graingor Street. He wad likely 
be here wi’ the Fleet on furlong !” 

THE BIG DRUM. 

An old story is worth retelling. Scene: Central 
Railway official to inebriated bands- 
man who is without an instrument: ‘* Noo, then, let’s 
hev yor ticket.” ‘‘ Man, aa’ve lost hor.” 
ve cannet hev lost it!” 
drum !” 


Station, Newcastle. 


** Nonsense ! 
**Wey, man, aa’ve lost the big 


ST. SWITHIN. 

One very wet day lately, a party of pitmen were assem- 
bled in a public-house not far from Bedlington. From the 
weather the conversation naturally turned to St. Swithin. 
None of the company seemed to know anything about his 
saintship, though many conjectures were made as to what 
he had been. At length a person not connected with 
mining entered, and as he seemed to be a likely man to 
know, the query was put to him. ‘* Wey, lads,” he 
replied, ‘faa divvent knaa varry much aboot him; but 
from what aa’ve hard, aa think he must ha’ been a wet 
hand !” 

MUCH IN LITTLE. 

** Multum in parvo: whaat dis that mean?” asked one 
Tynesider of another. ‘Bother if aa knaa,” was the 
reply ; ‘they hev sic new-fangled nyems for things noo- 
a-days ; but if thoo axes Dick Stavers, he’s sure te tell, 
for he’s a grand scholar; aa’ve hard him spell scissors 
backwards monny atime.” Dick, being fond of a joke, ex- 
plained that it was a Latin term, and meant to carry a loco- 
motive in a wheel-barrow. ‘‘ Ma sarties, but that’s a 
queer job te de,” exclaimed the querist. ** Aa divvent 
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wonder that it tyeks a clivvor fellow te manage Latin, 
when they de sic things as that !” 
THE PHOTOGRAPHIC GROUP. 

As several persons were inspecting the large photo- 
graphic group of Contributors to the Mewcastle Weekly 
Chronicle, which was on view in the window of Messrs. 
John Hay and Co.’s shop in Northumberland Street, 
Newcastle, « man and his wife, who had probably just 
arrived by train, approached. The better half drew the 
attention of her lord and master tothe group. He, how- 
ever, did not deign to notice it, but putting on a super- 
cilious air, remarked :—‘*The crooned heeds o’ Europe, 
aa suppose !” 

PROFICIENCY IN LANGUAGE. 

It is Dr. John Collingwood Bruce who tells the 
following story :—‘‘A Newcastle alderman, who was 
very well known in Newcastle when I was a boy, went 
to London, and took up his quarters in Wood’s Hotel, 
Furnivall’s Inn. There he picked up the acquaintance of 
a young foreigner—we will say a Dane. One day the 
foreigner said to the alderman, ‘And how long have you 
been in dis contry, sor?’ He, thinking he meant ‘How 
long have you been in town?’ replied, ‘Three weeks.’ 
‘]Yearee me,’ said the Dane, ‘and you do speak the 
langage nearly as well as I do who have been here tree 
months !’” 

GEORDY ON GUARD. 
Scene: Military camp, Shoeburyness)s A Seaham 
Colliery pitman was on guard about eleven p.m., and, not 
being accustomed to such duty, he rested his carbine against 
the rails and leaned over them. The officer on duty came 
sharply up behind Geordy, and shouted :—‘‘What are 
you doing there? That’s no position to be in when on 
guard. I might have knocked you onthe head before you 
could have seen me.” Pitman :—‘‘ Aye, aye, ye beggor. 
It might just tyek thee all the water on te kncck me on the 
heed. Aa’s abonny teuff un. Thoo might find thysel in 
the wrang box. Just tyek ma advice an’ gan te bed, or 
yell be sleepin the caller i’ the morning!” The officer 
(a Londoner) strode away without remark, for he had not 
understood one word that was addressed to him ! 


THE RULING PASSION, 

A person having occasion, some years ago, to visit an old 
couple at Durham, of extremely penurious habits, found 
them holding counsel together upon a matter which appa- 
rently weighed heavily on the minds of both of them. 
Thinking it was the probable dissolution of the wife, who 
was at the time lying dangerously ill, he proceeded to offer 
ther all the consolation in his power. He was quickly 
cut short, however, by being informed that that was not 
exactly the subject they were discussing, but one which 
affected them still more deeply, viz., the cost of her 
funeral; and, to the stranger’s astonishment, they con- 
tinued their ghastly calculations until every item in the 
catalogue, from coffin to cap, had been gone through, with 





much grumbling at the rapacity of undertakers. Sud. 
denly a bright thought occurred to the husband, who 
exclaimed, ‘* Wey, Janey, hinny, thoo may not dee efter 
aall, thoo knaas.” ‘*Aa’s shoor aa hope not, Robert,” 
replied his helpmeet, in a low, feeble voice, “for aa’s 
sartin we cannot afford it!” 


a, 
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Porth-Country Obituaries, 





Mr. Andrew Hope, a well-known draper in South 
Shields, who took an active part in public affairs, died 
suddenly on the 11th of August. He was 44 years of age. 

On the 11th August, also, Mr. Johnson Harle, at one 
time a prominent merchant in Monkwearmouth, died in 
London at the age of 60 years. 

Mr. John Bell, caretaker of Newcastle Cattle Market 
for 29 years, died on the 14th of August, his age being 
72 years, 

On the same day, Mr. John Graham, farmer, of 
Wyliesyke, Gilsland, one of the oldest tenants on the 
Naworth estate of the Earls of Carlisle, died at the age of 
72years. The deceased was noted as a successful breeder 
of Cheviot and blackfaced sheep. 

Intelligence was received on the 14th of August of the 
death, at Sydney, New South Wales, of Mr. Henry E. 
Dickinson, engineer, who had served his apprenticeship 
at Messrs. R. and W. Hawthorn’s, Forth Banks, New- 
castle. The deceased became a member of the lst New- 
castle Volunteers at the time when Sir John Fife was in 
command, He was 42 years of age, 


At the age of 83 years, Mr. Henry Sidney, a justice of 
the peace for the petty sessional courts of Blyth and 
Bedlington, died at Cowpen Hall, Cowpen, on the 15th of 
August. 

On the same day, at the age of 75, the death took place, 
at Prudhoe, of Mr. Siddle Dixon, late huntsman of the 
Northumberland and Durham Harriers. 

Mr. Richard Witten, keeper of the Station Hotel, 
Seaham Harbour, and formerly a ship captain, died on 
the 18th of August, at the age of 52 years. 

Also, on the 18th, died Mr. Andrew Watson, head 
engineer at the Marquis of Londonderry’s New Seaham 
Collieries, aged 44 years. 

Another death took place on the 18th of August—that 
of Mr. Roger Errington, a well-known manufacturer of 
cattle spice at Sunderland. The deceased was 4 
member of the Sunderland Town Council, and took an 
active interest in all matters affecting the welfare of the 
borough. He was a prominent member of the Primitive 
Methodist body, and was president of the Sunderland 
Sunday School Union. Mr. Errington was about 42 
years of age. 

Mr. George Bartram, who ali his lifetime had been 
identified with the shipbuilding industry on the Wear, 
died at Sunderland, on the 19th of August, at the 
advanced age of 91 years. 

On the 21st of August, in his eighty-ninth year, the 
Duke of Cleveland (Harry George Powlett) died at his 
residence in Lendon. His other titles were Earl of Dar- 
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lington, Viscount and Baron Barnard of Barnard Castle, 
and Baron Raby of Raby Castle. Before his succession 
to the peerage, his Grace, 
as Lord Harry Vane—a 
name subsequently ex- 
changed for Powlett—had 
a seat in the House of 
Commons, as one of the 
members fur South Dur- 
ham, from 1847 to 1859, 
becoming in the latter 
year member for Hastings. 
| He was married in 1854 to 
“\ Catherine Lucy Wilhel- 
mina, widow of Lord Dal- 
meny, and mother of the 
Earl of Rosebery. With 
the death of his Grace, 





. "a! = 
THE DUKE OF CLEVELAND. 
(From a Photograph by land became extinct, but 
Messrs. W. and D. Downey.) that of Baron Barnard of 
Barnard Castle survives in 
the person of Mr. Henry de Vere Vane, member of a col- 
lateral branch of the family. The body of the deceased 
was conveyed from London by special train to Winston 
Station, and thence by road to Raby Castle, where it lay 
in state till the 28th. With solemn ceremony, and amid 
general manifestations of sorrow, the remains were then 
interred in the family mausoleum in Staindrop Church- 
yard. The personalty of the late duke was estimated at 
one-and-a-half millions sterling. 

The Rev. Father Sharples, of New Tunstall, near Sun- 
derland, 2 Roman Catholic priest who had been in 
charge of various missions in the diocese of Hexham and 
Newcastle, died on the 22nd of August. 

On the 22nd of August, Mr. Frederick Robertson 
Goddard, of the firm of Messrs. Monkhouse, Goddard, 
and Co., accountants, Newcastle, died at his residence, 
Victoria Square, in that ciiy. His father, who belonged 
toIpswich, came to Newcastle as sub-agent of the Bank of 
England’s branch in Grey Street. Mr. Goddard was 
official auditor of the Corporation. Possessed of con- 
siderable literary capacity, he wrote a series of admirable 
articles on Lapland in the Newcastle Weekly Chronicle. 
The deceased gentleman was 44 years of age. 

Dr. Edward Anthony Hedley, who had laboured for 
thirty years as a medical practitioner at Felton, died 
there on the 22nd of August, in the 50th year of his age. 
He was married to Eliza, only daughter of the late Mr. 
Samuel Donkin, of Bywell Felton, 

Mr. Lancelot Bell, a dealer in flour and meal, and who 
had for many years been a meinber of the School Board 
in Allendale Town, died suddeniy on the road leading to 
Keenley on the 24th of August, the horse and cart which 
he had in charge returning home without him. 

Mr. Henry Irwin Jenkinson, a well-known writer of 
guide-books to the Cumberland Lake District, died at 
Brentwood on the 28th of August. 

On the 2nd of September, the death was announced of 
Mr. William T. Bell, at High Green, coalowner, Sunder- 
land, at the age of 80 years. The deceased was for many 
years a member of the River Wear Commission, and was a 
magistrate for the county of Northumberland, 

Mr, Alderman P. Matthews, Lord Mayor of York, 
died at his official residence in that city on the 6th of 

t 


September. { 


the title of Duke of Cleve-_ 
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florth-Country Occurrences. 





AUGUST. 

10.—The colours presented to the 2nd Battalion York 
and Lancaster Regiment (the old 84th) in 1861, and 
carried by it through the Egyptian campaign in 1882, 
were placed in the south aisle of York Minster. 

11.—A seal, three feet in length, was caught in Shields 
Harbour. 

—The August Fair was proclaimed at the entrance to 
St. Nicholas’ Cathedral, and in Newgate Street, New- 
castle. 

12,—At Shoeburyness Artillery Volunteer Meeting, the 
ist prize in the 10-inch gun competition was won by the 
first and second detachments of the 4th Durham. 

14.—As the guest of Sir Charles Mark Palmer, M.P., 
his Royal Highness the Prince of Naples, Crown Prince 
of Italy, arrived in Newcastle, from Edinburgh, on a two 
days’ visit to Tyneside. He was received at the Central 
Station by a distinguished party, including his Excellency 
Count Tornielli, Italian Ambassador at the English 
Court. ‘The Mayor (Mr. J. Baxter Ellis), in the name of 
the Corporation and citizens of Newcastle, extended to 
his Royal Highness a warm and hearty welcome to the 
ancient town. A pro- 
cession having been 
formed, the Prince pro- 
ceeded in the Mayor’s 
carriage to the residence 
of Sir C. M. Palmer in 
Jesmond High Terrace, 
where a banquet was 
given in his honour in 
the evening. On the 
following morning the 
Royal visitor, accom- 
panied by the Italian 
Ambassador and his 
suite, was treated to a 
trip down the river, 
the various works and 
the nature of the in- 
dustries carried out in 
connexion with them 
being explained in the 
course of the passage. 
On arrival at Jarrow the 
Prince was welcomed 
by the Mayor (Mr. Matthew Dent), and was pre- 
sented with an address on behalf of the Mayor 
and Corporation. His Royal Highness was then 
conducted over the works of the Palmer Iron and Ship- 
building Company, luncheon being served in the drawing 
office. Returning to Newcastle by rail, the Prince paid a 
short visit to the works of Sir W. G. Armstrong and Cv., 
at Elswick; and in the evening he set sail from the 
Albert Edward Dock, Tynemouth, on board the passenger 
steamer Britannia for Norway. 

15.—New rolling mills, enclosed in an area of upwards 
of 46 acres of ground, were opened by Messrs. John 
Spencer and Sons at Newburn Stanners. 

17.—In pursuance of the bequest of the late Mr. Lewis 
Thompson, the ceremony of piacing a memorial garland 
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on the tombstone of the late Mr. Thomas Thompson, of 
Byker, was performed by the Guardians of that township 
in Jesmond Cemetery, Newcastle. 

—Ata meeting of the Newcastle School Board, it was 
unanimously resolved that the Government fee grant oi 
10s, per head on the average attendance be accepted. At 
a subsequent meeting, it was resolved to free all the 
schools of the Board, with the exception of the Westmor- 
land Road and Heaton Park Road mixed departments, 
where, a uniform charge of 4d. will, be made, the new 
arrangement commencing with the lst of September. 
The majority of the other local School Boards and the 
managers of several voluntary schools also availed them- 
selves of the provisions of the Free Education Act. 

18.—Dr. Brown tendered his resignation to the Gates- 
head Board of Guardians as medical officer for Winlaton, 
which he had held for 35 years. 

—Probate was granted of the will of Mr. Edward 
Hedley, of the Borough Road, North Shields, who died on 
the 27th of March, 1891, the personalty being sworn at 
£9,428 4s. 2d. 

—It was announced that Mr. Joseph Skipsey, the pit- 
man poet of Northumberland, had tendered his resigna- 
tion as custodian of Shakspeare’s birthplace at Stratford- 
upon-A von. 

19.—The annual meeting and excursion of the English 
Arboricultural Society were held in Hexham and district. 

—A commercial, scientific, and model exhibition, pro- 
moted by Mr. J. D. Lawson, manager for Mr. F. M. 
Laing, was opened in the Royal Assembly Hall, Stan- 
hope Street, South Shields. 

20.—About this time, a handsome new Wesleyan 
Chapel, the gift of Mr. Emerson Muschamp Bainbridge, 
of Eshott Hall and Newcastle, was opened at Eastgate, 
in Weardale. 

21.—The Rev. Malcolm Smith, of the Tron United 
Presbyterian Church, Hawick, was drowned while bath- 
ing at Spittal, Berwick-on-Tweed. 

22.—A woman named Cavanagh, wife of Michael 
Cavanagh, died under suspicious circumstances at 
Walker, and her husband was arrested on suspicion of 
having caused her death. 

—Ann White, a woman living in John Street, off 
Bishopton Lane, Stockton, was found to have been 
murdered in her house; and William Wood, a blacksmith, 
who cohabited with her, subsequently gave himself into 
custody on the charge of having committed the deed, 
jealousy being assigned as the motive. The victim of the 
tragedy was 43, and the prisoner 39 years of age. The 
coroner’s jury returned a verdict of wilful murder against 
Wood. 

—At the meeting of the British Association at Cardiff, 
great .dmiration was expressed by eminent naturalists of 
the bird sketches drawn by Mr. John Duncan, naturalist 
and artist, which appear in the Weekly and Monthly 
Chronicle. 

—During a heavy gale, a herring boat was capsized 
while making for North Sunderland harbour, and two men, 


one being the captain, Adam Durham, were drowned. 
—The twenty-first annual prize meeting of the New- 


castle Rifle Association was held at the Harton Moor 
rifle range, near Tyne Dock. 

24.—John Thomas Elliott, 36 years of age, an engine 
titter, who had drunk himself out of his senses, committed 
suicide by throwing himself from the High Level Bridge 
into a yard in Pipewellgate, Gateshead, a height of 86 feet. 





25.—Owing to an unusually heavy rainfall on the pre- 
vious evening, great floods prevailed in the upper reaches 
of the Tyne; and a farm horse, in harness, was drowned 
in the river opposite Newburn. 

— The annual Brewster Sessions for Newcastle were 
held in the Police Court. There were twenty new appli- 
cations for licenses, a number of which were eventually 
refused. The other local licensing meetings took place 
about the same time. 

26.—During the early hours of this morning, a Violent 
gale of wind raged in Newcastle. The tents in the 
Leazes Park, in which the annual exhibition ot the 
Durham, Northumberland, and Newcastle Botanical and 
Horticultural Society was to have been held, were, un- 
fortunately, blown to the ground. Many valuable plants 
which had been ranged under the canvas were damaged 
through the fall of the poles, Mr. W. J. Watson, of the 
Fenham Nurseries, being the greatest sufferer in this 
respect. Such, indeed, was the vast and general amount 
ofjdestruction wrought by the storm that, at an early 
meeting of the committee, under the presidency of the 
Mayor (Mr. J. Baxter Ellis), it was decided to abandon 
the autumn show for the present year. At a subsequent 
meeting of the same body, it was reported that, so far as 
could be estimated, the liabilities of the society amounted 
to £560, against which there was available a sum of 
£226 15s. The Mayor issued an appeal soliciting 
public support for the unfortunate society. The result of 
the mayoral manifesto, in conjunction with other efforts, 
was such, that the whole of the liabilities were ultimately 
met, and there remained a substantial surplus in favour 
of the society. 

27.—The inquest on the bodies of the seven men who 
were killed by the fall of hydrochloric acid condensers at 
the Friar’s Goose Chemical Works, Felling, on the 26th 
of July, was brought to a close. The jury found thata 
crack in the furnace was the cause of the disaster. The 
hot air was drawn into the centre condenser and ignited 
the coke; the fire, acting upon the stone sides of the con- 
denser, split them, and the condenser collapsed. In 
falling it damaged the other three condensers, which also 
fell soon afterwards. The occurrence was accidental. 
(See page 431.) 

—Steps were taken for the promotion of a Canine 
Society in connection with Newcastle and district, to 
encourage the breeding of dogs, and to increase the 
number of fanciers. Colonel J. A. Cowen, J.P., of 
Blaydon Burn, was appointed president. 

—In the Guildhall, Newcastle, the Mayor presented 
bronze medals and certificates of the Koyal Humane 
Society to William James Carr and William Woods, two 
boys belonging to the Wellesley Training Ship, who, on the 
15th of June, rescued from drowning a companion named 
George Mill Pattison. 

—At a meeting of the governors of the Newcastle 
Royal Infirmary—Alderman W. D. Stephens in the 
chair—Dr. Page offered, on behalf of one of his patients, 
a sum of £1,000 towards the projected new building. 
Mr. Ralph Atkinson followed this up by stating that, 
when it came to subscriptions of £100, he would be one 
subscriber to that amount. On the strength of these 
promises, and as the outcome of several suggestions, it 
was agreed that the opinion of an architect should be 
obtained as to the eligibility of the present site for the 
building of a new Infirmary. 
29.—On the occasion of temporarily severing his con- 
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nection with the literary staff of the Newcastle Chronicle, 
to proceed on a business mission tu India, Mr Archibald 
Erskine Macdonald was presented with a handsome silver 
cigar case by his colleagues. Mr. Macdonald had pre- 
viously been made the recipient of a testimonial from the 
members of the composing department. 

—A cycling contest for a fifty guinea silver challenge 
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‘* WEEKLY CHRONICLE” CYCLING CUP. 


cup, offered by the proprietor of the Newcastle Weekly 
Chronicle, through the contributor ‘‘ Vagabond,” and 
to be called the Weekly Chronicle 100 Miles Road 
Record Cup, with medals 
added to the value of £20, 
took place to-day. The 
course selected was from 
Ponteland to Jedburgh and 
back, the starting point being 
at Prestwick Lane End, 
about a mile on the New- 
castle side of Ponteland, the 
turning point near Jedburgh 
Abbey, and the finish a 
’ couple of hundred yards on 
the Newcastle side of Prest- 
wick Lane End. Eighty 
cyclists entered the lists, re- 
presenting the four Northern 
Countiesof Northumberland, 
Durham, Westmorland, and Yorkshire. The number 
who came to the scratch was 49, the times of starting 
extending from 5.20 am. to 6.18 am. The result of 
the race was as follows :— 





W. HOWITT. 


H M. S&S 
1. W. Howitt, Jubilee Rovers A team ......... 7 18 42 
2, J. R. Chalmers, Newcastle C.C. ............ 7 28 10 
3. J. Tait, Brunswick C team ..................... 7 335 23 
4. C. Rule, Jubilee Rovers A team............... 7 & O 
5. Joseph Armstrong, Arthur’s Hill ............ 8 0 
De POM eicccapioicceinccichscinicnaupatecssies 8 19 42 
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Bh rari cncouesnoccssercesnanncecsxceiads 8 29 35 
FP REE Sarat 31 15 
FO ate Sia 8 39 5 
ee ie a I io iccsevnncseescsvasepiaiots .9 15 
Bes SH III Scena vassnstictinsicincaninacecsspnes 9 41 M4 


The cup thus became the possession, for one year, of the 
Jubilee Rovers. The cup and medals were formally pre- 
sented at a dinner, also given by the proprietor of the 
Weekly Chronicle, at the Crown Hotel, on the 5th of 
September, Mr. W. C. B. Cowen (** Vagabond”) occupy- 
ing the chair, and Mr. C. X. Sykes (assistant editor of 
the Weekly Chronicle) the vice-chair. 

31.—It was ascertained that, as the result of a poll of 
the ratepayers, it had been decided that the elections of 
the Sunderland Board of Guardians should henceforth 
take place triennially instead of annually. 


SEPTEMBER, 

1.—During the prevalence of another severe gale, the 
tents in Saltwell Park, Gateshead, in which it had been 
arranged to hold the autumn show of the Floral 
and Horticultural Society connected with that borough, 
were blown to the ground. Owing to the unfortunate 
disaster, it was found necessary to abandon the 
exhibition of plants in bloom, ferns, &c., but the cut 
flowers and several other products were displayed in a 
pavilion speedily erected in a less exposed part of the 
grounds. The force of the storm uprooted several large 
trees in the park and neighbourhood, and the massive 
drinking fountain, bearing the name *‘Salte Well,” erected 
many years ago for the benefit of the public by the late 
Mr Wailes, when proprietor and occupier of Saltwell 
mansion and grounds, was much damaged. 

2.—At a meeting of the Newcastle City Council, it was 
resolved to increase the salary of the City Treasurer (Mr 
J. J. Pace) from £650 to £850 per annum. 

—The annual meeting of delegates in connection with 
the Northern Union of Mechanics’ Institutes was held at 
Blaydon-on-Tyne. The chair was occupied by Dr. Philip 
Brown, the president for the year, who delivered an ad- 
mirable address ; and a very able paper on the question 
‘Has the Education Act realised the Expectations of its 
Promoters?” was read by Mr. Ald. John Lucas, of 
Gateshead. 

—Mr. Duncan McLaren, of Lee Mount, Broomie- 
knowe, lost, by death, a famous St. Bernard dog, ‘* Albert 
Edward Prince of Wales,” for which he had recently 
been offered £300. 

—As the result of boring operations conducted by Mr. 
W. Laws, of Ponteland, a seam of coal was discovered to 
the north-west of Clifton, near the Newcastle turnpike, 
on the road to Morpeth. 

—Mr. Fenwick Ironsides, of Ravensworth, grandson of 
Mr. Thomas Ironsides, the centenarian of Kibblesworth, 
was married to Elizabeth Jameson Chapman, eldest 
daughter of Mr. John W. Chapman, West Rainton. (See 
pp. 90, 284.) 

—The sale by auction, extending over two days, com- 
menced at the rooms of Measrs. R. and W. Mack, Pilgrim 
Street, Newcastle, of the books, manuscripts, autographs, 
portraits, and other literary curiosities belonging to the 
late Mr. William Dodd, successor to Mr. Emerson Charn- 
ley, the famous bookseller. The large and miscellaneous 
collection included many cuttings from the Weekly 
Chronicle, to which Mr. Dodd was an occasional contribu- 
tor. 

4.—On this and the following day the annual meeting 
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of the National Association of Colliery Managers was 
held in the Wood Memorial Hall, Newcastle. 

—A man about 30 years of age, but of unknown name, 
was killed, the body being shockingly mutilated, by fall- 
ing down a pit shaft at Houghton-le-Spring. 

—It was decided by the employers to give a month’s 
notice for a reduction in the wages of the men connected 
with the shipbuilding industry of the Wear, Tyne, and 
Tees. 

5.—The house of Mr. Cuthbert Richardson, butcher, at 
Walbottle, was entered by burglars, and about £400 in 
gold and cheques stolen from a safe, which was blown up 
by gunpowder. 

—Mr. John Burnett, corresponding secretary to the 
Board of Trade, and formerly of the literary staff of thie 
Newcastle Chronicle, presented the £100 benefit to a dis- 
abled member of the Amalgamated Society of Engineers 
in Newcastle. 

—Several events took place as preliminaries to the 
meeting of the Trades Union Congress, appointed to be 
held in Newcastle. A new banner, the property of the 
Tyneside branch of the National Coopers’ Society, was 
unfurled in the Church Institute, Felling, by Mr. T. 
3urt, M.P., the chair being occupied by the Mayor of 
Newcastle. In the Leazes Park, Newcastle, Mr. Coun- 
cillor Laird unfurled a new banner for the use of the 
members of the United Machine Workers’ Association. 
On the following day, at an open-air meeting in the Milk 
Market, Newcastle, a new banner belonging to No. 25 
branch of the National Labour Union was unfurled by 
Mr. John Burns, of London. The People’s Open Plat- 
form was inaugurated for the winter in Rye Hill Baptist 
Church, Newcastle, by a discussion on ‘“‘How Trades 
Unionism raises the Social as well as the Industrial posi- 
tion of Women.” 

7.—The actual business in connection with the twenty- 
fourth meeting of the Trades Union Congress commenced 
n the Town Hall, Newcastle. The chair, at the out- 
set of the proceedings, was occupied by Mr. E. Har- 
ford, secretary of the Amalgamated Society of Rail- 
way Servants, and there were present 620 delegates, 
representing two million workmen. The Mayor (Mr. J. 

3axter Ellis), who was accompanied by the Sheriff, the 

Town Clerk, and several members of the Corporation, 
extended te the members a cordial welcome to the city ; 
and Mr. T. Burt, M.P., of the Northumberland Miners, 
who was unanimously elected President of the Congress, 
afterwards took the chair in that capacity. The sittings 
of the Congress, beginning on the Monday, extended over 
the entire week, the business being relieved by several 
entertainments, including a breakfast by the Mayor and 
Corporation in St. George’s Hall on the 8th, and a 
Garden Party in the Leazes Park on the 10th. The pro- 
ceedings of the Congress concluded with a great labour 
demonstration on the Town Moor on the 12th, about 
40,000 workmen belonging to Newcastle and district, 
accompanied by bands, banners, and models, taking part 
in the procession. 

—A man, apparently between 30 and 40 years of age, 
committed suicide by throwing himself from the parapet 
of the High Level Bridge, Newcastle, falling close to the 
woodwork connected with the Swing Bridge. 

10.—A serious fire occurred in the shipbuilding yard 
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of Messrs. Priestman and Co., Sunderland. The outbreak 
resulted in the partial destruction of a fine steamer which 
was almost ready for launching. 





General Occurrences. 


AUGUST. 

12.—The result of a Parliamentary election at Walsall 
was declared as follows :—Mr. Edward Holden (Glad. 
stonian Liberal), 4,899; Mr. Frank James (Conservative), 
4,360. 

—Mr. James Russell Lowell, author of the * Biglow 
Papers,” &c, died in America in his seventy-third year. 

15.—The Senaputty and the Tongal were executed at 
Manipur in accordance with the sentences passed upon 
them for the massacre of Mr. Quinton’s expedition. 

18.—Walter Lewis Turner was executed at Leeds for 
the brutal murder of Barbara Waterhouse, at Horsforth, 
near Leeds, on the 6th of June. 

19.—The annual meeting of the British Association was 
commenced at Cardiff under the Presidency of Professor 
Huggins, who chose for his opening address the subject 
of Astronomy. 

—The French fleet, under command of Admiral Gervais, 
arrived at Spithead on a visit to this country. 

20.—At the execution of John Conway, at Kirkdale 
Gaol, Liverpool, for the horrible murder of a little boy, 
Nicholas Martin, the murderer’s head was almost torn 
from his body by the force of the drop. 

21.—A girl named Catherine Dennis was found with 
her throat cut at a public house near Huddersfield. 
Subsequently, aman named James Stockwell was arrested 
and confessed to the murder. 

22.—Severe fighting began near Valparaiso between 
the rival factions in Chili. After three days’ fighting, the 
Government troops were forced to retire. Subsequently a 
decisive battle was fought, and President Balmaceda’s 
forces were completely routed. 

24.—Mr. Raikes, Postmaster-General, died at his 
residence in Cheshire in his fifty-third year. 

26.—The result of a Parliamentary election at Lewisham 
resulted as follows :—Mr. John Penn (Conservative) 4,585; 
Mr. Warmington (Gladstonian Liberal), 2,892. 

28.—The death was announced of Maurie Taglioni, the 
famous operatic dancer. 

30.—Serious disturbances took place at Eastbourne in 
connection with the parading of the Salvation Army. 





SEPTEMBER. 

1.—The Education Act providing free education for 
children between 3 and 15 years of age, came into 
operation. 

3.—Edward Arthur Maurice Calendar Newton, 
described as a journalist, was committed for trial at Bow 
Street Police Court on a charge of having abducted 
Edith Pearson, aged fifteen, the daughter cf a Strand 
tobacconist. 

6.—Alderman P. Matthews, the Lord Mayor of York, 
died in his fifty-third year. 

9.—M. Grevy, ex-President of the French Republic, 
died at Montsous-Vaudrey, his country seat in the Jura. 
He was seventy-eight years of age. 
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